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EVERSTICK @ 


ANCHORS 
lead the 
world in 
anchor sales. 







EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 


St. Leuis, Me 
USA 








Have Supplanted Lead Shields, Wooden 
Plugs and other Expansion Devices 
For 


Securing Cable Clamps, Bridle Rings, 
Brackets, Knobs, Etc., to Masonry 


Attaching Wall Telephones, Battery 
Boxes, Etc., to Plaster Walls 


Wherever you put a screw— 
Put a Rawlplug too 
Distributed by 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., 
Western Electric Co., and Others. 


THE RAWLPLUG CO., Inc. 


66 West Broadway New York 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
"T taaenore 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-stee. wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago Company 


New York 























PEIRCE 
Expansion Bolts 


The dependable bolts for fastening 
insulator brackets to buildings. 

First in holding power and ease of 
installation. Quickly and securely 
inserted in brick, stone or concrete. 


Ask your jobber 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH—CHICAGO 


The Hardware makes the Line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 








=o Cables 


ALL SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES 


I, Hard Drawn Copper 
Sars Telephone Wire 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


‘ HIGA@O—412 W. Adsms St. 
GANCINNATI—Traction Building 
WHEW YORK—100 East 42nd Si. 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 





















Pole Pusher 













A mechanical pike pole with the pushing 
capacity of at least ten men. Straight- 
ens leaning poles—takes slack out of 
wires on corners—moves a pole 
through a trench on resetting— 
holds a pole straight when pulling 
—it fact, it will save time and 
back-straining labor every- 
where the ordinary pike pole 
is used. Light enough for 
one man to carry and 
» operate. 


Capacity — 6000 
Ibs. 
Write for 
Prices 


Can also be used to lift trucks or 
other heavy objects 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 


Bloomfield, Indiana 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Semmit St., Telede Oble 
Rialte Bidg, San Fraachee 
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Company 


Fort 


PRINTING 


FORT WAYNE, INO 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 


Write for Sam sand 
Priceson I. C.C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 














“INSULATE” 


(Shellac Composition) 
and 


“HI-HEET” 


100 styies 


Roosiver Cases 


_- etc. 
In stock, prompt shipment, 


GENERAL INSULATE CO. 


1007 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Est. 1905 























































































































































































































Preferred Telephone Service 

ae — a: is possible and practical in small tele- 
phone exchanges without additional of- 
fice equipment expense. A Leich Auto- 
maphone signals central and throws dis- 
connect signal when the receiver is re- 
moved and replaced on the hook. The 
turning of the crank is eliminated, the 
only noticeable difference between city 
manual and magneto service. 


Desk Automaphone A rate increase comparable to central 
battery service is allowed by Public Utilities Commissions and yet a magneto ex- 
change can provide the service at a less increase in investment per phone than a cen- 
tral battery plant. 

Don’t overlook this money making investment. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 








DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SLEEVE BEFORE TWISTING ‘ean 


meesscoes, | FOR OVERHEAD 
SLEEVE AND WIRE AFTER | CONSTRUCTION WORK 


TWISTING 


After twisting the sleeve 
forms practically a welded 
joint—one that is stronger 
than the wire itself. 


The 
Kind of 


DOUBLE TUBE rn ee 
memes 8= res 
That Have Stood the _ }in¢s 


Gaff for Years Q available at reasonable prices 
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THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Ave. CLEVELAND, O. 








made from the best grade pure 
copper 








carefully annealed 





98% or better in conductivity 
manufactured accurately to size 


when twisted form practically a 
welded joint 
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In these days the 
Pullman smok ing 
compartment is a 
which to catch 


good “listening post” at 


public opinion, or at least get a line on 
what men are talking about—just as in the 
times gone by they discussed affairs around 
the stove in the crossroads store. 

On a train running into Chicago a 
group of business men were gossiping on 
various topics and finally got around to 
the radio. From that they drifted to the 
telephone as a business helper, and while 
all agreed that telephone service is an abso- 
lute necessity to modern business, one of 
the number—the keen head of a progres- 
sive concern—declared that comparatively 
few business organizations make as effi- 
cient use of the telephone as they might, 
or as they would, if they were sufficiently 
advised as to its possibilities. 

He made the point that telephone com- 
panies themselves say too little to the pub- 
lic along this line. 

x * * x 

“My attention was called to this matter 
just the other day by a telephone call from 
the advertising department of the morn- 
ing newspaper in my town,” said the trav- 
eler. “I had inserted a want advertise- 
ment in the evening paper. The morning 
paper solicitor called me up, said he had 
noticed that ‘ad,’ and urged me to run it 
in his paper also. 

“I learned that this plan is generally 
followed, and that the telephone solicita- 
tion of this class of business not only saves 
time and expense but produces considerable 
revenue.” 


Others of the group recalled similar ex- 


HELPING THE BUSINESS SERVICE 


One 
man remarked that President Vauclain, of 
Works, had in- 
structed his salesmen to use the long dis- 
thereby 


communication 


periences in their own home cities. 
the Baldwin Locomotive 


tance telephone without _ stint, 


establishing direct with 
customers and saving both time and travel- 
ing expense. 


Another in the party said: “My observa- 
tion has been that the telephone is a mir- 
acle worker as a business help, but that 
care must be taken as to its correct use. 
“Employes who use the telephone should 
trained so 


be carefully that their com- 


munications over the wire make friends 
for the firm, and not arouse antagonisms, 
Right 


where I think the telephone company could 


as frequently happens. there is 
do some much-needed missionary work. 
“The telephone company ought not to 
stop after renting the subscriber his tele- 
phone. When you buy an automobile, or 
a phonograph, or a piano, you expect the 
dealer to furnish you service in connection 


Why 


phone company advise subscribers—espe- 


with its use. should not the tele- 
cially business houses—how to use their 
telephones so as to get the best results? 

“We have all been impressed with the 
courteous efficiency of the telephone opera- 
tors. That it is remarkable is generally 
conceded. They know the value of a pleas- 
ant voice, courtesy, patience and helpful- 
ness in wire conversations. 

“If the company that drills this idea into 


its own employes with such good results 


would extend these 


methods more _ to 
telephone — subscrib- 
ers, it would be immensely helpful to 


many business concerns.” 

There ts food for thought here by tele- 
phone men. 

To a certain extent telephone companies 
have tried to educate the public how to use 
the telephone efficiently. Not so much 
attention has been paid to widening the 
use of the service, however, for the reason 
that most telephone managers do not ordi- 
narily feel the need or advantage of in- 
creasing the load. 

Under a flat monthly rental the com- 
pany’s revenue is not increased by an in- 
crease in the number of calls. Under 
measured service, of course, additional 
calls mean additional revenue. 

* * * * 

Other utilities undoubtedly are far more 
active in stimulating an ever-increasing 
volume of service. Gas companies are 
constantly advertising to urge their patrons 
to consume more gas. Electric companies 
push the sale of many kinds of appliances 
to increase the use of power, and street car 
systems encourage people to use their lines 
more. 


They do not have to 


instruct patrons 


particularly how 


to utilize their services. 
It might be said, however, that the tele- 
phone company has a different problem in 
that it can suggest to its patrons that there 
is a right way and a wrong way to use the 
telephone as a business aid. 

That the business world is giving seri- 
ous attention to this question is indicated 
by the fact that the Erie Railroad has 
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issued a pamphlet entitled “Telephone 


Courtesy” for distribution among its em- 


ployes. Some of the advice given might 


be passed on by operating telephone com- 
panies to all their business patrons whose 
employes need coaching. 


Here are some of the suggestions : 


“In all intercourse over the telephone, 
no armor is so becoming, no influence so 
great, as a courteous and affable manner. 

The manner in which you use the tele- 
phone indicates largely what you are. 

Patrons judge the service of the busi- 
ness you are connected with by the service 
they receive from you over the telephone. 
That is natural, for you are a direct repre- 
sentative. 

We have proved to our satisfaction that 
courtesy is a good investment. 

Discourtesy hurts the person who uses 
it more than the person towards whom it 
is directed. One discourteous action by 
you over the telephone to a patron or 
prospective patron does an injury to every 
man whose name is on the payroll; and a 
place on the payroll is far better than one 
in the breadline. 

Many a man has dug his own grave with 
his tongue. 

Wounds inflicted by a knife heal more 
quickly than those inflicted by a sharp 
tongue. 

Kind words are just as cheap as unkind 
words. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Arkansas, Little Rock, Hotel Marion, 
January 21 and 22. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, West Hotel, 
January 22, 23 and 24, 1924. 

Nebraska, Omaha, Castle Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14, 1924. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern Hotel, 
February 19, 20 and 21, 1924. 

North Dakota, Valley City, February 
19, 20 and 21, 1924. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Hotel Ansley, Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26. 

Kansas, first week in March. The 


date and place will soon be announced. 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 
11, 12 and 13. 
Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 


March 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, March 26, 27 
and 28. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 7, 8 and 9. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18, 1924. 


Des 








He who sows courtesy reaps friend- 
ships.” 
* * * * 


On another page of this issue will be 
found an interesting table of figures, pre- 
pared by the statistical department of the 
National City Bank of New York, which 
pictures the progress of the United States 
from 1900 to 1923. 
worth studying because they illustrate the 


These figures are 


growth of our country in a manner that 
should convince the blindest pessimist and 
confound the most radical demagogue who 
persists in declaring that we are going to 
the dogs. 

It should be remarked that in only one 


item was no increase recorded for the 


period covered. Exports, imports, bank 
clearings and industrial operations of all 
kinds show big gains in the 23 years. 
There was, however, no change in the area 
of the United States. This country an- 
nexed no territory, gobbled up no other 
country, minded its own business and re- 
spected the rights of all other nations. 
That may be the reason why such sub- 
stantial progress was made in every phase 
of development worth while. There is 
sound sense in the case so often cited of 
the man who made a fortune by attending 


to his own business. 


Reaching Public Through Window 


The Business Office Windows Offer a Splendid Opportunity to Reach the 
Public—Well-Designed Displays Will Get Business or Clear Up Misunder- 
standings—Plan Followed in Los Angeles Has Been Productive of Good Results 


By N. R. Powley, 


Commercial Superintendent, Southern California Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Though the product of the telephone 
company—telephone service—cannot be dis- 
played in the office windows, the Southern 
California Telephone Co. has found that 
the human effort and apparatus used in 
producing these “wares” can be displayed 
in a manner which gives the subscriber a 
better understanding of that service. 

Most people agree that ignorance of the 
job the other fellow is doing is one of the 
greatest reasons for intolerance; and most 
telephone people agree that the magnitude 
and complexity of the job of providing 
telephone service is just about as little 
understood as any convenience in our mod- 
ern scheme of living. The message of the 
window display, therefore, if it gives the 
telephone user a tiny bit of the telephone 
man’s story, should be of real value. 

The Southern California Telephone Co. 
has been running a series of window dis- 
plays in an effort to familiarize the public 





with some of the features of the big job 
of giving telephone service to a city of a 
million people. The plan followed in- 


volves the placing of a new exhibit in the 
company’s business office windows each 








Describing by Photographs and Posters Efforts Made 


month. Several of the displays used din 
ing the past year are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing as a matter of possible interest to 


.the telephone industry in general. 


One display which is perhaps new, as 





to Keep “Voice Highways” Open. 
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January 19, 1924. 


used by the telephone company, was a com- 
parison of the growth of Los Angeles with 
telephone development. A series of men 
and telephones, placed in silhouette on 
bristol board, the’ figures ever-increasing in 
size, was used to show that the telephone 
has grown more rapidly than the city. 
The first two figures show a man and a 
tiny telephone, depicting the fact that in 
1884, when Los Angeles had a population 
of 20,000, there was but one telephone in 
the city to every 74 people. Then, with 
four intervening sets of figures, the final 
pair show a large telephone and a large 
man demonstrating that now there is one 
telephone to a little more than 4 people. 
This was made into an attractive poster, 
with the explanatory words “Use of the 
telephone exceeds marked growth in pop- 
ulation.” Thus, it was shown that the 
telephone is increasing in popularity, or as 
it is more commonly expressed among tele- 
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Graphic Presentation of the Growth of the Telephone 





in the City of Los Angeles as 


Compared with the Population—Use of Telephone Exceeds Growth in Population. 

















Window Exhibit Consisting of a Historical Display of Photographs and Drawings of 


Ancient and Modern Switchboards—This 


phone people, the telephone habit is grow- 
ing. It was also shown that the telephone 
company had not only to cope with a great 
increase in population in a comparatively 
short time, but had also to meet this co- 
incident increase in the use of the tele- 
phone. 

Another display of interest had tele- 
phone maintenance as its subject, with pic- 
tures of many of the freak accidents and 
many of the every-day occurrences that 
break down telephone lines and give the 
subscriber an attack of Barney Goog'le’s 
justly famous “heeby jeebies” when he 
gets no response from his instrument. 

A poster reminds the passerby that 
“Your conversation with the butcher may 
have been interrupted by this tree falling 
across the cable lead which serves your 
telephone.” So, the subscriber is reminded 
that many things can happen to a telephone 
system for which the company cannot be 
blamed, and that though they may not see 
or ever know what caused a bit of irritat- 
ing service interference, they should not 
be too quick to condemn the men and 
women who make telephone service pos- 


Display Attracted the Attention of Many. 

















sible. The poster adds that “Cable 
were on the ground immediately to repair 


the damage.” 


nen 


Other pictures in this exhibit explain 
the test desks, the emergency room power 
plant, the work of the emergency repair- 
men and other activities of the company, 
with the single object of rendering de 
pendable service. ; 

A similar display was built up around 
the topic “Emergency Repairs.” 
enlarged photographs of the 


Greatly 
“cable bug” 
—technically known as scoboecia-declivus 
~-found in some parts of California, were 
shown with a sample of the thick lead 
sheath which one or more of these beetles 
had energetically drilled. 

Other pieces of damaged equipment 
which came to grief from unpreventable 














This Directory Advertising Display, 


Immediately Prior to Closing Date, to Stimulate 


Public Interest in This Form of Advertising Produced Good Results. 
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causes were displayed,including cable 
ruined by a trolley pole, by electric power 
wires, by a workman’s pick, a stray bullet, 
a steel-tipped arrow from the bow of an 
over-zealous “movie” marksman, a drill 
and a house being moved. The telephone 
company’s emergency measures to re-es- 
tablish service were then told on posters. 

The windows are always used to advan- 
tage prior to the printing of a new direc- 
tory to stimulate the sale of ‘advertising 
space. “The Most Used Book in this Part 
of the World,” as a city’s telephone di- 
rectory undoubtedly is, can well be the 
“catch head” for a poster telling of the ad- 
vantages of such advertising. 

Methods of printing the directory, quan- 
tities of paper, ink and the amount of labor 
involved as shown on photographs and 
posters, attract much attention. 

The system’s growth can well be por- 
trayed by an historical display of telephone 
directories. The way it has been enlarged 
and changed in shape and characteristics 
to meet the ever-increasing demands is a 
story with considerable appeal. 

Our method was to display a series of 
directories, commencing with an antique 
dated 1884, followed by directories of va- 
rious years up to the latest issue. A small 
card opposite each issue told of the num- 
ber of pages, listings and telephones in- 
volved in such issue, together with the 
population figure of the particular year. 

A display known as “The Pulse of the 
City” consisted of a large clock with the 
number of telephone calls handled in the 
exchange placed opposite each of the 
hours. The average calling rate for the 
hours 12 m. to 6 p. m., inclusive, and 6 
a. m. to 12 m., based on several months’ 
peg count, was the basis for the figures 


used. The hour hand of the clock in its 
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Twenty-Four Hours a Day and 265 Days 
a Year,” headed a display devoted to long 
distance service. The principal feature of 
this display was a large relief map of the 
United States, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of a painting, upon which had been 
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Conferences in Oklahoma for Rural 
Line Owners and Patrons. 

A conference for rural line owners and 
subscribers was held by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Elk City, Okla., on 
January 12. Similar meetings are being 











A Map Showing Important Toll Routes 


drawn lines representing the long distance 
routes from Los Angeles to a number of 
the larger cities throughout the country. 

Immediately in front of the Pacific side 
of the map, was placed a desk stand con- 
nected by a narrow ribbon to the point des- 
ignated “Los Angeles” on the map. On 
the Atlantic side was placed a desk stand 
similarly connected to New York. A 
schedule of rates from Los Angeles to 
various points was included in the display 
together with posters devoted to some 
of the features of long distance telephone 
service. 

Space does not permit of a detailed de- 
scription of these displays, but if these 
brief sketches of some of the window dis- 
which been helpful to the 


plays have 


Southern California Telephone Co. bring 





ia , | 





“The Pulse of the City,’’ Hour Hand of Clock, in 


Its Travel, Pointing to Number of 


Calls Being Handled During Each Hour—Average Number of Calls Appears Opposite 
Figure for Each Hour from 12 M. to 6 P. M. and from 6 A. M. to 12 M. 


travel called attention to these figures. A 
chart of the local calling rate was included 
in the with suitable 


display, together 


posters. 
A caption, “From Your Telephone, Long 
Distance Service Is Continuously Available 


out any ideas that are new to telephone 
people in other parts of the country, it is 
hoped that they will help them a little in 
their efforts to build business and to give 
the telephone-using public a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes. 


Is the Principal Feature of This Display. 


held at various sections of the state by 
the Southwestern Bell company as part of 
an educational campaign for the purpose 
of improving rural telephone service and 
to instruct the farmers on how to build 
and maintain their lines in such a manner 
that they will receive the best possible 
service. 

At these conferences practical demon- 
strations are made as, for instance, taking 
a portion of the lines showing where bad 
splicing or similar transmission defects 
act as a detriment to efficient service. 
Actual telephone service over a portion 
of the rural line is demonstrated also at 
the meetings, telephones being connected 
and conversations carried on, in order to 
demonstrate various phases of the service, 
to point out troubles that exist on rural 
lines and show how to correct them. 

These conferences are conducted in two 
meetings, the first meeting being open to 
the general public. The second meeting 
it is necessary for only the manager and 
the secretary of each rural line to attend. 


Siam’s Telephones Increase Ap- 
proximately 10 Per Cent. 

The number of telephone installations 
in Siam increased by 126 during the 10 
months ended November 1, 1923, according 
to U. S. Consul Charles H. Albrecht, 
Bangkok. This brought the total to 1,279 
installations in Bangkok and 63 at inte- 
rior points. 

The average daily number of calls dur- 
ing the year was 15,687. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, January 14.— Copper— 
Quiet; Electrolytic, spot, and futures, 
12%@12%. Tin—Firm. Spot and near- 
by, $49.00; futures, $48.50. Iron—Steady. 
No. 1 northern, $23.00@24.00; No. 2 
northern, $22.50@23.00; No. 2 southern, 
$21.00@22.00. 
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A Course in Telephone Accounting 


Here Is the Second of a Series of Articles on Telephone Accounting 
Written Particularly for the Benefit of the Smaller Companies—The 
Organization—Problems—Keep This Installment in Your File for Reference 


By Fred C. Mendeck, 


Commercial Superintendent, Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Whittier, Calif. 


1. The Accounting System—lIt is not 
our purpose to go into the details of or- 
ganizing a telephone company. We are not 
concerned in this series with the legal re- 
quirements of organization. We will con- 
sider only that part of organization which 
has to do with opening a set of books and 
starting the accounts correctly. 


The accounting system may not be in- 
stalled until the construction of the plant 
has commenced, but from the time the idea 
of constructing a plant was established in 
the minds of a group of persons until the 
construction is actually in progress, a cer- 
tain amount of money has been expended. 
This expenditure is made up of several dis- 
tinct items, and the larger the organization, 
the greater these expenditures. It is our 
plan to create a hypothetical company of 
the ordinary Independent size, in order that 
the information given in this series will 
remain within the scope of the experience 
of the average telephone manager and ac- 
countant. 


2. Organization Expenses—Let us as- 
sume that a new town, and its adjacent 
community, has suddenly sprung up. Five 
wealthy, public-spirited men conceive the 
idea of supplying this community with 
telephone service. They call a meeting and 
decide to proceed—but they do not know 
what is needed. 


After some preliminary agreement to 
form the germ of the organization, they 
employ an engineer to look over the situa- 
tion and give them an estimate of their 
needs. After he looks over the situation 
he makes his report of the amount of con- 
struction material, cost of franchise, cost 
of construction, etc., necessary. From this 
they can determine the amount of capital 
necessary. 


They now organize a company and pro- 
ceed with the legal requirements toward 
perfecting the organization. They employ 
the engineer at $300.00 per month to take 
charge of the construction program, to act 
as their purchasing agent, and to superin- 
tend the work until the plant is complete 
and in service. One of the five is chosen 
general manager at a salary of $3,000.00 a 
year, 

They rent a building and lot for their 
offices, and storeroom, preparatory to 
building their own exchange, at $50.00 per 
month. If the manager has had experi- 
ence in building up a telephone system and 
knows the business, the expense of the 
engineer would be eliminated. 


The reader will observe the expenditures 
already begun. Reduced to a monthly basis 
we have: : 


General manager ......... $250.00 
ee 300.00 
Ee ee rer 50.00 
WN ehh ok pc seumeens $600.00 

There must be attorneys’ fees, state 


corporation fees, cost of printing, cost of 
printing and engraving certificates of stock, 
cost of capital stock records, franchise 
cost, and other items. If soliciting for 
business is done, the expense must be in- 
cluded in the organization costs. 

It is apparent that to this point consid- 
erable money actually has been spent and 
no stock has been subscribed or sold. It is 
just getting ready to do so. But what 
shall be the accounting of all these ex- 
penditures? This will be fully explained 
in the working set in this series. Each 
item will be carried through the necessary 
steps. 

3. Stock Records—For the ordinary 
telephone company the stock records 
should consist of one Minute Book, the 
Stock Certificate Book, the Stock Trans- 
fer Book and the Stock Ledger. However, 
different states have statutes that govern 
the manner of keeping the stock records, 
and the reader should adjust this section 
to conform with the laws of his state. 

(a) The Minute Book records the de- 
tails of the actions and transactions of the 
board of directors in their meetings. We 
will not attempt to record the actions of 
the board of directors in our hypothetical 
company. 

(b) The Stock Certificate Book is a 
book of stock certificates, with stubs giv- 
ing full particulars of each certificate 
issued. 

(c) The Stock Transfer Book isa book 
in which is kept a record of all stock 
transferred. Transfers are posted direct- 
ly to the Stock Ledger. 

(d) The Stock Ledger is a book in 
which is kept an account with each stock- 
holder showing the number of shares held 
by him. When a stockholder receives a 
certificate of stock it is posted from the 
stub of the certificate book to the credit 
side of his account in the stock ledger. His 
account in the stock ledger is debited with 
the stock he transfers. 

The stock ledger will be opened in fu- 
ture installments where the bookkeeping 
set will be given, showing all entries of our 
hypothetical company. 
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4. Expenses of Organization and Devel- 
opment.—(a) Let us style our new com- 
pany the Camp Telephone Co. The organ- 
ization begins with five stockholders—A, 
B, C, D and E. The authorized capital 
stock is 600 shares, or $60,000.00. A sub- 
scribes 100 shares; B, 60; and C, D and E 
each 50 shares. The stock subscribed is 
paid for at par, or $31,000.00. 

(b) The board of directors and the 
engineer have worked hard for two months 
at the rate of expense given in Section 2, 
or $600.00 per month. In addition, there 
are attorney’s fees, $100.00; state corpora- 
tion fees, $100.00; printing, engraving stock 
certificates, etc., $100.00; franchise, $250.00, 
30 years; stock records, seal, etc., $25.00. 

(c) The company buys a lot for $2,- 
000.00 on which to erect an exchange 
building and storeroom. Surveyors’ fees, 
$15.00; recording, $2.50; other items, $10.00. 
It contracts with a building contractor to 
erect the building—a two-story brick for 
$10,000.00 in accordance with an archi- 
tect’s plans, who charges 6 per cent of the 
contractor’s price as his fees. 

(d) The company installs its account- 
ing system and hires a bookkeeper at 
$150.00 a month; a stenographer for the 
manager at $80.00 per month. The cost 
of the accounting system is, complete, 
$100.00, including all printing. It has bought 
office furniture and fixtures amounting to 
$500.00, and now buys an adding machine 
for $250.00; typewriter, $100.00. Im rented 
quarters the company is proceeding with 
its plans in erecting and constructing its 
new plant. 

(e) The contractor has begun the erec- 
tion of the building. The engineer (or 
manager) has laid out the plans for pole 
lines, aerial cable, aerial wire. Material 
and supplies are beginning to arrive; 300 
30-ft. poles and 200 25-ft. poles have ar- 
rived. These have treated butts. The 30's 
cost $9.80 each and the 25’s cost $6.45 each, 
f.o. b. Camp. It cost $30.00 to unload the 
poles. Then there are 1,000 ten-pin cross- 
arms @ $1.05 each; 10,000 pins @ $60.00 
M; 10,000 pony insulators @ $5.25 per C; 
2,000 cross-arm braces @ $138.50 per M. 

(f{) Digging tools, payout reels, blocks, 
vises, etc., $300.00. 

5. Direct Construction Costs—(a) The 
manager employs three linemen @ 75 cents 
per hour; 6 groundmen @ 50 cents per 
hour; one truck driver, who also serves 
as a garageman, @ 75 cents per hour; 
one cableman @ 80 cents per hour. The 
engineer has charge of installing the 
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AUTOMATIC 


Automatic Switchboards of North 
manufacture can be operated with 
equal facility by either the North Dial 
or the North Automanual Desk. In 
either case the Automatic Switch- 
board itself is practically the same. 








The Automatic Switchboard 
operated by Dials at the sub- 
scriber’s stations permits the 
entire elimination of operators 
and is more economical for priv- 
ate automatic branch exchanges, 
smaller city exchanges and in 
certain other situations. 
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SWITCHBOARDS 











Send for complete details of North 
Switchboard and Control apparatus. 
We are glad to work with you in as- 
sisting to select the method that best 
meets your needs as determined by 
your individual situation. 














The Automatic Switchboard 
operated by an Automanual Desk 
gives the subscriber the most 
automatic service possible —he 
has only to lift the receiver and 
give his number to the operator, 
the same as in ordinary manual 





phone service, including the Automanual System for 


* 


practice. ant 
(MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
0 b HIO The North Line offers every kind of automatic tele- 


local and toll service, Automanual Remote control of 
small exchanges and Dial Automatic for both private 
exchanges and central office equipment. 


Lis 
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central office equipment; he employs one 
foreman for field work @ 85 cents per 
hour. The construction work is now in 
full progress. 

(b) The company decides to erect a 
corrugated iron garage large enough for 
the truck and an extra car. The garage is 
fully equipped with tools and implements 
for automobile repairs. The garage cost 
$500.00; shop equipment, $250.00. 

(c) More material and supplies have 
arrived : 


1,500 crossarm bolts 12” to 16” x %” @ 


.30 per C. 
2,000 brace bolts %” x 442” @ $8.45 per M. 
100 anchor rods %” x 6’ @ $47.00 per C. 
5,000 ft. Siemans-Martin strand 5/16” @ 
$26.33 per M. 
2,000 ft. Strand 3%” @ $43.21 per M. 


1,000 ft. 100-pr. lead covered cable @ 
$314.06 per M. 

2,000 ft. 50-pr. lead covered cable @ 
$190.30 per M. 


lead covered cable @ 
$131.50 per M. 
4 50-pr. Cook cable terminals @ $46.15 


each, 

2 25-pr. Cook cable terminals @ $26.10 
each. 
Miscellaneous supplies, $500. 
Freight and drayage on all these 
items, $100. 


(d) The central office equipment— 
switchboard, distributing frames, etc.—has 
arrived. This is placed in storage with a 
storage company for protection until the 
exchange building is completed, at a cost 
of $7.50 per month storage. Freight and 
drayage on this equipment is $45.00. 


6. Insurance and Other Costs—(a) As 
a protection against damages to property 
and life, the company takes out liability 
insurance at a cost of $600.00 per year. 
It carries fire insurance on its fixtures and 
material and supplies at an annual cost of 
$75.00. This insurance begins December 
1, 1922, 


(b) It finds that in some places it is 
necessary to set anchors on private prop- 
erty, and is required to pay for right of 
way a total amount of $50.00 and a total 
rental of $25.00 per year thereafter. 

7. Accounting Most Important Phase 
of Telephone Business—We have now 
gathered enough problems in our work to 
furnish food for thought and study. The 
reader should thoroughly study the differ- 
ent problems given. These are not imagi- 
nary problems. They are actual problems 
applied to an imaginary company. They 
are just beginning the work. 

We must constantly bear one fact in 
mind: That if we want to raise our rates, 
or issue more securities, or borrow more 
money, we must obtain authority for doing 
so from our state commission. In the 
case of rate increase, we must prove to 
the commission that our rates are inade- 
quate to give a reasonable return on our 
investment. 

To prove this we must have correct 
accounts. Our books must state the facts. 
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Appraisals must be made. The original 
cost, the reproduction cost new, and the 
present value of our properties must be 
shown in the appraisal. 

Our books must be kept so that they will 
serve as a substantial check on the ap- 
praisal. We have the “Direct Construc- 
tion Cost,” the “Collateral Construction 
Cost” and the “Non-physical (Intangible) 
Costs.” These costs can be correctly 
shown on our books. 


It is to explain to the reader what ex- 
penditures entered on the books make up 
these costs, that the preceding problems 
are developed. These problems will all be 
set up in accounting form and a complete 
set of records will be made up in the latter 
part of the series. For this reason the 
reader should study each problem and 
compare it with his own problems. There 
will be more problems in future install- 
ments, and it is our purpose not to leave 
any important accounting problem out. 


The one fact to be emphasized is that 
only actual expenditures should be entered 
on the books. I do not believe “good will” 
has any value in telephone utilities. In 
our imaginary company there will be no 
“good will’ value, but there will be a 
“going concern” value, or “development 
costs” and other intangible costs. Some of 
them are already given in the preceding 
problems. 


The costs in this series when our plant 
is completed and going will be “Original 
Costs.” “Reproduction Cost” will not enter 
our accounting. But we will endeavor to 
point out, as we go along with our prob- 
lems, the difference between original cost 
and reproduction cost, and what relation 
they have in a rate case. 


One cannot over-emphasize the statement 
that the accounting is the most important 
phase of the telephone business. The books 
of the company should tell the manager 
clearly how much money is coming in and 
where it is coming from, and just how 
much is going out and what it is going for. 


Another important fact must be remem- 
bered: Every entry that is made on the 
books must be weighed in the mind and 
carefully considered, for it will have some 
bearing on taxes—either municipal, county, 
state or federal, or all of them. 


It is an easy matter with the ordinary 
bookkeeper to charge the fixed capital ac- 
counts with items that should be charged 
to revenue, or vice versa. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the one in charge of a tele- 
phone company’s books to be thoroughly 
familiar with the principles of public util- 
ity accounting. 


Every bookkeeper or accountant in the 
telephone business has to answer these in- 
quiries : 

From the directors: What is our invest- 
ment in fixed capital? What is our rate 
of return? Are our rates adequate? What 
rate of dividend can we declare, and can 
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we pay it when we declare it? Why is the 
ratio of expenses to revenue so high? 

From the state commission: You say 
your rate of depreciation is 5 per cent or 
6 per cent or 4 per cent, how did you 
arrive at that rate? Where are the records 
from which you determined your life in 
service of your plant elements? What 
authentic proof can you show us that your 
rate of depreciation is adequate or too 
high? You have charged a number of 
items to maintenance—why should they 
not be charged to your depreciation re- 
serve? Why is there such a great differ- 
ence between your book value and the 
appraisal value of your property? 

These and many other questions will 
come to the telephone accountant at some 
time, and he should be able to answer 
them. 

8. Explanations—(a) There are no 
promotion expenses included in the or- 
ganization costs. Promotion was unneces- 
sary to sell the securities. 

We will assume that the operations out- 
lined in Section 2 began October 1, 1922. 
By December 1, the transactions recorded 
in Section 4 (a to f, inclusive) are com- 
pleted. For the two months, $1,200.00 have 
been spent as salaries and rent. This is 
development or organization expense and 
is capitalized. The expenses in Section 
4-b are organization expenses and are 
capitalized. They are non-physical items. 

(b) The 6 per cent architect’s fees re- 
corded in Section 4-c ($600.00) are added 
to the cost of the building. The surveyor’s 
fees, the recording fees and the $10.00 
other items are added to the cost of the 
lot. 

(c) The salaries of manager, stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper from December 1 
on to the completion of the plant are prop- 
erly distributed as collateral construction 
costs. The salary of the engineer and the 
wages of the construction crew’ are now 
direct construction costs. 

(d) The insurance recorded in Section 
6-a is insurance during construction and is 
capitalized; at least that portion which ap- 
plies to the period during construction be- 
fore the plant is actually in service. 


9. The Working Set—The reader 
should supply himself with journal and 
ledger paper. As he studies the problems 
in each installment, he should refer to the 
accounting classification and determine to 
what accounts the items are charged. Then 
he should make temporary entries in his 
journal and ledger. When the working set 
at the end of this series is published, he 
can compare his entries with those pub- 
lished. 

The working set will contain both the 
Class A and B accounts and the Class C; 
that is, the accounts will be set up in Class 
A, but the Class B and C accounts will be 
placed parallel to the A accounts. This 
will give the reader a graphic comparison 
of the three classifications and will enable 
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him to determine for himself which class 
he can use to the best advantage. 

Our next installment will be confined to 
construction work in progress entirely. 


A. T. & T. Expects Continuance of 
Prosperity. 

Assurances of contmued prosperity are 

contained in a letter mailed to stockhold- 
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ers recently by President H. B. Thayer 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

“While final figures of earnings are 
not yet at hand, the. year 1923 will show. 
as usual, a substantial margin over divi- 
dend requirements,” Mr. Thayer says. 

“The outstanding feature of the year 
1923 has been the increasing demand for 


ly 


telephone service. The company is meet 
ing the demand by expansion of its dif- 
ferent departments, and the associated 
companies are meeting it by increase of 
plant and of operating organization. At 
the end of the year the situation is well 
in hand with prospects of continuance of 
the prosperity which the company has en 
joyed during 1923.” 


The 1924 Pennsylvania Convention 


Convention and Operators’ Conference of Pennsylvania State Telephone 
and Traffic Association, Held in Harrisburg Last Week, Was Pronounced 


the Most Successful 


The 1924 convention and operators’ con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association which was 
held on January 10, 11 and 12, in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel at Harrisburg, Pa., proved 

















President H. E. Bradley Will Continue to 
Head the Pennsylvania Association 
During the Ensuing Year. 


to be the most successful ever held by this 
well known organization. 

Not only were all past attendance rec- 
ords broken, but the interest shown in the 
convention meetings and the 
conferences was all that could be desired. 
Well known telephone men were present 
from other states including Iowa, Missouri, 
[!linois, Indiana, Ohio and New York. 

Che first session was held at 2 p. m. on 
Thursday, when President H. E. Bradley 
resented his annual report covering the 

rk of the past year, excerpts of which 

re printed in TELEPHONY on January 5. 

Following the president’s report, Miss 
\nne Barnes, traveling chief operator of 
the Towa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, addressed the convention on “The 
'elephone Operator.” Miss Barnes’ ad- 
dress, which was in three parts, depicting 


operators’ 


One Ever Held—‘‘High Lights’’ 


the telephone operator of the “past’ “pres- 
ent” and the “future,” was most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Following Miss Barnes, Lynton T. 
Block, of St. Louis, Mo., spoke on the sub- 
ject “Insurance-Plus” and Carl W. Sharer, 
of Butler, Pa., on “Substation 
tion.” 


Protec- 
Mr. Sharer is service engineer of 
district of the 
of these addresses 


the western association. 
Both showed careful 
thought and preparation and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject presented. 

Mr. Block created such a favorable im- 
pression that a committee was appointed 
to give further consideration to the plan 
presented and report at a later meeting of 
district. 

The concluding number on the Thurs- 
day program was a dialogue “Classified 
Toll Calls” which was presented by five 
operators, Stine, Singer, Long, 
Sheesley and Hemperly from the Harris- 
burg exchange of the Cumberland Valley 
Telephone Co. 
arranged by Miss Barnes and appeared in 


each 


Misses 


This dialogues, which was 


full in a recent issue of TELEPHONY, illus- 
trates in a most interesting manner the 
relative value of the various toll calls. 
The entertainment on Thursday evening 
consisted of theater parties, tickets being 
distributed admitting the 
one of three theaters. 


bearer to any 


Three very interesting addresses were 
presented at the session on Friday, Jan 
uary 11. The first by F. B. MacKinnon, 
president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, on “The Price oi 
Money” was in the nature of a warning 
to all companies to use great care not to 
capitalize their properties to a point where 
a fair return could not be made at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

The second address, “The Pennsylvania 
Situation from the Bell Standpoint,” by 
C. I. Barnard, general manager of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, was 
a frank and honest statement of the atti- 
tude of the Bell company as to mergers 
of Bell and Independent properties now 
under consideration. 

J. S. S. Richardson, director, Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Information Commit- 


of the Sessions 


tee. then gave a short and 


on “Publicity 


snappy talk 
Public Utility 
work of the 


Through 
outlined the 
committee which he _ represented 
strongly advised the telling of the pub- 
lic utility story through the medium of 
the local newspapers. 


Glasses.” He 


and 


At 7 p. m. on Friday evening, delegates, 
visitors, operators and their friends to 
the number of 235 gathered for the ban- 
quet and“dance. Most excellent music was 
furnished by the Mannix Orchestra of nin 
pieces and the menu and service were all 
that could be desired. Song sheets. were 
distributed and everybody joined in the 
singing which was lead by that famous 
“pep” artist, “Danny” Morgan of Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

The 


was the singing of 


feature of the evening, however. 


Miss Dorothy 


Paca, 

















J. H. Wright, of Meadville, Newly-Elected 
Vice-President of the Western District. 
of New York City, daughter of W. S. 
Paca, secretary and general manager of 
the Petroleum Telephone Co. of Oil City, 
Pa. Miss Paca is a native of Baltimore, 
Md., and is a great-great granddaughter 
of William Paca signer of 


who was a 
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the Declaration of Independence and the 
first federal governor of Maryland. 

Miss Paca’s musical education was re- 
ceived in Baltimore, New York and more 
recently at the Fauntainebleau Conserva 
tory in France, to which she was appointed 
by Governor Ritchie of Maryland in 1921. 
Her studies in France were pursued un- 
der Hettich of the Paris Conservatorie, 
and Panzera of the Opera-Comique. She 

















Cameron L. Baer, of Harrisburg, Was Re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

won a first prize in singing at the con- 

cours. Miss Paca has appeared with 

marked success in concert in various parts 

of the United States and her singing was 

a delight to all those present. 

John Z. Miller, secretary and general 
manager, Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie, 
Pa., entertained with a ventriloquist act. 
It was’ a good stunt, even if he was ex- 
posed by having his accomplice pulled out 
from under the speakers’ table by John 
H. Wright of Jamestown, N. Y. After 
the entertainment, dancing was enjoyed. 

The Saturday morning session which 
consisted of the reports of district officers 
and committees was followed by a meet- 
ing of the board of diréctors at, which the 
following officers were elected: 

President, H. E. Bradley, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Vice-President, eastern district, C. A. 
Carl, Lancaster, Pa.; Vice-President, west- 
ern distrist, J. H. Wright, Meadville, Pa. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cameron L. Baer. 

Executive Committee: The president, 
vice-presidents, and W. S. Paca, Oil City, 
and G. B. Rudy, York. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the convention was the exhibits of the fol- 
lowing manufacturers, who expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the at- 
tention and interest displayed by those at 
tending the convention : 


Automatic Electric Co., Cook Electric 


Co., Copper Clad Steel Co., French Bat- 
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“ALL’S WELL” 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


It was Sunday morning. Dr. Cuttum sat in his favorite pew at church 
listening to a splendid sermon being delivered by the Reverend Goodshepherd. 


The subject was, “Six Days Shalt Thou Labor.” 


The village teacher sat in 


her usual quiet little corner, relaxed and relieved from the strain of her five 


days a week routine. 


Calvin Graves, the undertaker, sat close to a door so 


that he could make a hasty and unobserved exit, in case of a sudden call. He 
had several prospects, as there was much sickness in Littleton. 

The Invisible Watch sat at her switchboard in the telephone office across 
the street from the church, holding a shining wand in her hand, ready for in- 


stant action. 


Her usual Sunday rush was over, until the services were over. 


As the soft strains of music filled the little church and floated out of the 
windows, these five people thought of the life’s service he or she was rendering 


in this community. 


Thought Dr. Cuttum, “If it were not for me old Richwad would not be 
sitting here today. That was a very pretty little operation. Old Richwad 
does not realize what a fight I put up to keep him out of Calvin Graves’ 


hands; but wait a little, Calvin, wait a little. 


tant factor in this community.” 
“Ah, me,” 


murmured the little teacher. 
How many of these men and women owe their mental growth to me. 


Yes, yes, I’m a mighty impor- 


“How glad I am jor this rest day. 
I have 


taught the fathers and mothers of the boysjand girls I am now teaching.” 


“Jesus, Lover of my soul, let me to Thy bosom fly,” fervently sang the 
“Amen,” whispered Reverend Goodshepherd, as he sat with bowed 
“How earnestly my little flock sings today. 

My mission is the one worth while, for I lead my beloved brethren 2 


audience. 
head. 

leader. 
to the Gates Ajar.” 


And, “Amen,” reflected Calvin Graves. | “When they pass into the Gates 
Ajar, it is my responsibility to put away; the mortal bodies which they cannot 


take with them. Few people realize my responsibility.” 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul, > 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” ; 


As the soft strains floated through the windows of the little Central office 
across the way, the Invisible Watch was weaving a beautiful service pattern 
with her shining wand on the great Teleph ine Loom. § 

This beautiful service pattern was co 
shadows and laughter and tears; grief with jts grey tints and joy with its red. 

“That was a wonderful sermon,” some says. 

“Six days shalt thou labor—and the seventh, too, because it is necessary,” 
says Hope Devine, the little weaver at the loom. So, 


With a smiling face and heart carefree 

And hands as busy as hands can be, 

I will sit at my loom with its warp outspread 
And catch the calls from each glancing thread. 


I rejoice that I am their 


osed of threads of sunshine and 
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tery & Carbon Co., Highway Emergency 
Service, Inc., Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., Monarch Telephone Mfg: Co., 
National Carbon Co., Reliable Electric Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Eighty-six operators attended the oper- 
ators’ conferences which were held in the 
Grill Room of the hotel on Friday at 9 a. m. 
and 1 p. m. and Saturday at 9 a.m. These 
cenferences were presided over by Miss 
Anne Barnes, assisted by Miss Lillian 
Vavasour, traveling chief operator of the 
Up-State Telephone Association of New 
York State and Miss Marguerite Norris, 
chief operator, of Laporte, Ind. The fol- 
lowing papers were presented: 

“The Patron, the Operator and the Com- 
pany,” by Miss Rosalia Shiber, Johns- 


town Telephone Co., Johnstown. “Build- 
ing and Clearing Toll Circuits,” by Miss 
Anna Mazzeo, Mutual Telephone Co., 
Erie. “How Does the Public Get an Im- 
pression of Our Service,” ‘by Miss Ethel 
G. Murray, Traffic Inspector, Jamestown 
Telephone Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

“The Responsibilities of the Operator ‘1 
the Small Office,” by Miss Louaeller (. 
Hartig, Enterprise Telephone Co., New 
Holland. “The Art of Satisfying the 
Public,” by Miss Mary Lloyd, Huntington 
& Clearfield Telephone Co., Clearfie!< 
“What Makes Public Service a Success 
by Mrs. Weidensaud, Penn. State Te! 
phone Co., Pottsville. “The Average ©»- 
erator’s Problems,’ by Miss Florence 
Wogen, York ‘Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Recording Board Public Relations 


Chances Recording Operators Have to Please Subscribers Using Long 
Distance—Improving Public Relations by Better Recording—Paper Presented 


at Operators’ 


Conference at 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


Peoria Convention of Illinois Association 


Division Traffic Superintendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 


Every time I attend a meeting of tele- 
phone girls—operators and supervisors like 
you—I am more and more convinced that 
the operator at the board and her super- 
visor are just as anxious to have the work 
successful as I am, or as the manager and 
chief operator are. 

We would all rather be with a winner 
than with a loser, wouldn’t we? To have 
our office at the top rather than at the 
bottom? Most certainly we would, every 
last one of us. 

Sometimes when some part of the serv- 
ice is not as prompt, accurate or courteous 
as it should be, I blame myself to some 
extent—and the managers and chief op- 
erators blame themselves—because we, 
perhaps, have not made more clear to the 
force just what we are trying to accom- 
plish. The girls are interested and usually 
make good in their end of the work, when 
it is properly put up to them. 

We have heard considerable the last few 
years about “Public Relations.” What do 
“Public Relations” mean?—you may have 
asked yourselves. When you get right 
down to brass tacks it means—at least in 
so far as we are concerned—the opinion of 
the public about us as “telephone people” 
and our work—the toll service. Today it 
refers to the recording of toll and long 
distance calls. 

Our service is only as good as our pat- 
rons think it is—no better and no worse— 
and that is just as good as you and the 
other girls make it; no better and no worse. 
Quite a responsibility, isn’t it? You girls 
and the service you give play a mighty big 
part in determining our public relations. 

From a toll standpoint the recorder is 
in as good a position as any toll operator 
to impress our subscribers with our de- 
sire to handle their business as they want 
it handled—to favorably or unfavorably 
influence our public relations. 

Every day at the larger recording and 
two-number toll boards, vast numbers of 
outward and report tickets are recorded, in 
addition to the miscellaneous calls for man- 
ager, chief operator, rate clerk, etc., on 
which no ticket is required, but where 
careful, tactful attention is of importance. 

Think of it! Countless chances to please 
or displease all of these subscribers who 
tse our toll and long distance service! 
‘ven at the smallest toll center, these same 
©»portunities for making friends in our 
tcil work occur every day. 

What are we doing with those chances? 


What are you doing with them on your 
calls? 

This meeting was called for the purpose 
of discussing the recording end of toll 
work and I should like to talk to you for 
a little while about how each of you can 
help to do a better job in your own very 
important part of “improving public rela- 
tions by better recording.” 

For the company to be really successful, 
and for you and me to be successful, our 
public relations must be of the best—and 
that depends on you and the other girls and 








“Telephony” Pays Its Way. 


In a letter dated December 30, ordering 
two additional subscriptions to TELEPHONY, 
the Farmers Home Telephone Co., of Gib- 
bon, Neb., writes: 

“We look forward to TELEPHONY’s com- 
ing each week with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, as the information, or news of our 
friends, gained from one issue has often 
been worth more than the whole year’s 
subscription. 

“Every telephone man_ should take 
TELEPHONY. Your articles on operating 
have been so good that I am having it sent 
to our chief operators also.” 

The Farmers Home operates exchanges 
at Shelton and Gibbon. D. E. McGregor 
is manager of the system. Ed E. Piper is 
president of the company; W. Winchester, 
vice-president ; Geo. C. Webster, secretary, 
and Roscoe Lunger, treasurer. 








your work. The importance of the part 
the recorder plays in our “toll public rela- 
tiors” cannot be over-estimated. Those 
public relations will be just about as good 
as the service justifies and you know who 
decides thatf You do, on your calls. 

As in so many other features of operat- 
ing, good recording calls for speed, ac- 
curacy and courtesy. 

The surest way of accomplishing our 
objective on courtesy is for the recorder to 
show an interested and businesslike atti- 
tude and to use a pleasant tone of voice. 
A subscriber handled in this manner thinks 
to himself, “That girl knows her business. 
I am glad that she took my order.” 

As I see it, the average subscriber wants 
four things on each toll or long distance 
call: 

1. Prompt, accurate and courteous 
recording. 
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2. A quick connection, or a prompt re- 
port, if the call is delayed. 

3. A good, clear connection, free from 
interruptions and cut-offs. 

4. A just and accurate charge; which 
necessarily means a prompt disconnect 
from the toll line as well as from the sub- 
scriber’s line—and switching trunk at many 
offices. 

Today I am going to talk about “record- 
ing” only and I am going to ask you to 
remember that “the occasional user, natur- 
ally, judges our entire toll service” by the 
few calls he makes.” Why shouldn’t he? 
Wouldn’t you? 

Courtesy is expected from all operators 
in their contact with the public; but it is 
more than expected from recorders; the 
subscriber is paying additional money for 
a special service on toll calls and he should, 
therefore, receive special treatment— 
prompt, accurate and courteous treatment, 
during the half minute usually required to 
record the details of his call. 

First then—the courtesy feature: There 
are several things to be considered, espe- 
cially our old friend “The Tone of Voice” 
—“To be careful of what we say” and 
“How we say it.” 

We have been told in the past, that over 
the telephone the subscriber judges us en- 
tirely by our voice; facial expressions and 
gestures are of real value in a face-to-face 
conversation, but they don’t get us any- 
where with the subscriber over the tele- 
phone. Therefore, let’s be careful of what 
we say and how we say it. Don’t forget 
that the subscriber judges your courtesy 
entirely by what you say into your trans- 
mitter and what he hears in his receiver. 

A proper transmitter adjustment makes 
it possible for you to modulate your voice, 
to keep it lower. It results not only in 
more quiet and less confusion, but by the 
lower tones resulting, courtesy is increased. 

Here are some of the advantages of 
correct transmitter adjustment: 

1. Improved transmission. 

2. Fewer wrong numbers. 

3. Less repetition (because more ac- 
knowledgments and corrections). 

4. Less noise and confusion in operat- 
ing room. 

5. Less annoyance to adjacent operators. 

6. Lower tone; therefore more cour- 
tesy. It is difficult to be discourteous or 
impatient when you use a low tone. I 
mean discourtesy in tone, of course, not 
words. Try to avoid a mechanical or 
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The above diagram shows the daily traffic curve for a 
typical small city exchange. Note that the amouni 
of Strowger Automatic equipment installed for the 
conditions shown is ample to care for the regular 
“peak instant’ traffic as well as any emergency 
“peaks” that may occur al any other time during the 
twenty-four hour period. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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STROWGER AUTOMATIC SWITCHES 


| ARE 
IGUARDIANS OF SERVICE 








The number of Strowger Automatic switches reg- 
ularly installed for a given set of traffic conditions is 
based upon a scientific study of the number and duration | 
of the “busy hour” calls, as shown by present traffic 
records and as indicated by future growth studies. 





In this way, the company installing Strowger Auto- 
matic is safeguarded against the lack of sufficient facilities, 
while the investment in equipment is kept down to a minimum. 


Strowger Automatic switches are in reality “Guar- 
dians of service,’ as they assure subscribers of 
prompt efficient connections, not only during the “busy 
hour” but during the unforeseen rushes of traffic that 
may occur at any time. 
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- Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company Compagnie Francaise pour |l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson- 
Ltd., London Houston, Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
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parrot-like tone. It doesn’t show you, or 
your work, up to advantage—does it? 

Recording operators are not order takers 
—they are saleswomen. This has been 
dlemonstrated time and again by the judg- 
ment used in helping to prevent calls from 
being cancelled—by tactful, timely and 
sensible suggestions made to subscribers 
about to cancel calls. 

The recorder being the first one who 
comes in contact with a subscriber making 
a toll or long distance call, after the call 
leaves the local board—is in an ideal posi- 
tion to influence toll users—and first im- 
pressions are lasting. 

By her manner and tone of voice a rec- 
order can impress a subscriber with her 
desire to handle his calls in the way that 
will please him most—that’s Service! 

One of our Chicago suburban service 
committee girls recently defined “Service” 
this way: “To quickly and courteously 
give the subscriber what he wants in the 
way that will please him most.” Isn’t that 
“some” definition? It tells the whole 
story; you can’t beat it! 

Remember that toll service is what we 
sell—your salary and mine come from toll 
revenue. Our product is not like that of 
other firms; it cannot be inspected in ad- 
vance. Usually a recorder gets only one 
chance at a call—and she should make 
the most of it. Subscribers are entitled 
to prompt, accurate and courteous service 
on every call. Are they not? If you do 
not believe that, and do not work on that 
basis, then you do not believe the definition 
just quoted. 

Here are a few general suggestions for 
“better recording,” especially from the 
courtesy standpoint : 





Let the subscriber give his call in his 
own way when he shows that he knows 
what he wants; don’t interrupt; ask only 
the necessary questions and don’t be “so 
tight” with the little courtesy phrases 
which mean so much, which cost so little, 
but which are often neglected. “Yes, sir,” 
“Please,” “Thank you,” “I am sorry,” etc. 
The supply of these phrases is unlimited. 
Do not be afraid of using it up. Dismiss 
the subscriber by saying, “Thank you, Mr. 
Jones, we will call you,” in all cases where 
the name is given—if you are sure of it— 
and terminate your questions with the 
word “please.” 


Ask, do not command, when you want 
the subscriber to give information a second 
time. “Will you give me that Chicago 
number again, please?” not “What was that 
number?” And don’t forget that rising 
inflection—it helps and it pays. 

The use of the phrase “Thank you” and 
the personal use of the subscriber’s name 
at every opportunity, when it can be done 
naturally, always has a good effect. “Cour- 
tesy—our biggest asset—costs us nothing 
and pays the greatest return.” 

In general, if you are careful of what 
you say and how you say it, there will be 
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few subscribers dissatisfied with our rec- 
ording service and the toll or long distance 
service as a whole, at least from a courtesy 
standpoint. 

Accuracy. 


The chances for success at the outward 
board are greatly increased if the record- 
ing is neat, accurate and legible. 

If the recorder enters the wrong calling 
number, or the wrong called number or 
the wrong city or state, or any one of a 
number of things, it often means delay and 
annoyance to the calling subscriber, a 
waste of toll circuit time and extra work 
on the part of the outward operator. 
Therefore, let’s record the order correctly 
in the first place. You know what inaccur- 


ate recording is, but have you fully rea- 


lized the seriousness of it? 

It is important that the writing be neat 
and preferably small; that the spelling of 
firm and town names be correct; also it 
is important that the entering of numbers 
be accurate and neat. Keep letters and 
figures on the proper line and if their 
proper spaces. 


As was mentioned a moment ago, illegi- 
ble writing on toll tickets causes many diffi- 
culties—among others: 

1. Waste of toll circuit time. 

2. Delay in completion of call. 

3. Complaint of service. 

4. Loss of time by the line operator and 
supervisor. 

5. Loss of revenue. 


6. Extra work by employes in other de- 
partments—commercial and auditing—and 
sometimes not only a loss of revenue be- 
cause the subscriber who made the call is 
not billed, but complaint, a lack of confi- 
dence and bad public relations because the 
wrong subscriber was billed. 

Usually the numbers on the “stile strips” 
are pretty good samples of correctly-maae 
figures. 

Speed of Answer. 

We have left “Speed” until the last be- 
cause we want courtesy and accuracy first, 
then speed. 


A subscriber isn’t tickled to death when 
he get’s a wrong number in record time, 
is he? He would much rather wait a little 
longer and get the right number the first 
crack out of the box—I would, wouldn't 
you? And this goes for both local and 
toll. 


In connection with the speed of answer 
to recording signals, it is, of course, the 
duty of the supervisor, chief operator and 
manager to work together closely, so that 


the right number of girls is on duty for: 


each half-hour—not too many and not too 
few. An up-to-date schedule that fits is 
of the utmost importance. 

Let me emphasize that the supervisor 
has a definite responsibility in watching the 
adequacy of the operating force in her 
division and she should closely codperate 
with the chief operator, making sugges- 
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tions from time to time and keep her fully 
informed—suggestions are always in order. 
Who is in a better position than the su- 
pervisor to observe and make suggestions 
regarding her work? You are right—no 
one. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
say something about the hours you and 
other operators and supervisors are asked 
to work. Men and girls going into the 
telephone business and taking up traffic 
work know in advance the nature of the 
business; they are told that they may be 
called upon to work evenings, Sundays, 
nights or holidays from time to time, 
taking their turn as conditions require. 
Weren’t you told that? You bet you were 
and so was I. 

We, as a telephone company, are a “pub- 
lic service company”—a utility, like the 
electric light company, the gas company, 
railroads, etc. We must be prepared at all 
times, day and night, to give service—as 
little or as much as may be asked and 
without notice. That is what the public 
is paying us for, isn’t it? 

What would you think if, in case of 
sickness, you had to get up in the middle 
of the night and pushed the electric light 
button so you could see to use the tele- 
phone and call a doctor and perhaps heat 
some water—and the light did not come 
and the telephone operator did not answer 
and there was no gas? That wouldn’t be 
service, would it? Well, it’s the same way 
with all of our subscribers; they want 
what they want, when they want it, and 
as they want it. Our job is to see to it 
that they get just that kind of service. 

If our business would permit, don’t you 
think we would all like to close up the 
office at 5 o’clock each evening and open 
up at 8 the following morning? Then we 
could all spend the evening in whatever 
way we wished most. There isn’t one of 
us who wouldn’t like to leave at 12 or 1 
o'clock Saturday noon, lock the door and 
not come back until 8 o'clock Monday 
morning. As for holidays—well, you could 
work in some pretty nice week-end trips, 
couldn’t you? But, you girls know the 
answer as well as I do. Our job is to give 
service when it is asked for. 





Just as it is necessary to. carefully 
balance the traffic loads at both the local 
and toll boards so that as far’as possible 
the amount of traffic which we will be 
called upon to handle will be evenly dis- 
tributed over the various positions, so also 
is it necessary for us to distribute the efh- 
ciency—or the ability and experience, let 
us call it that—of the various girls, over 
the board so that all of the older, expe- 
rienced operators, for example, wilftiot be 
at one end of the board and all of the 
newer girls in another section. 

That is the reason why, for instance, we 
cannot have all the older, experienced «- 
ployes on the day force and the students 
on the evening or the night forces. ‘Ve 
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must endeavor to give an evenly-balanced 
service or the public—your paymaster and 
mine—would have a right to complain that 
we are not managing our business effi- 
ciently. 

That is why, at times, a girl who per- 
heaps has had two or three years’ expe- 
rience, may be called upon to work the 
evening hours, while an operator of only 
six months’ experience may temporarily 
have 8:00 to 5:00 day time. The new girl 
with the day hours will get her turn at 
evening work later, don’t worry about 
that! 

And so we know that we can rely upon 
you older operators and supervisors to 
make clear to some of the other girls, who 
possibly may not know so much about the 
needs of our work as you do, that—just so 
far as we can consistent with what is best 
for the service, and fair to the other girls 
—we are doing the very best we can in 
assigning our girls the hours that will 
please them most. 

Often in the past in cases where some 


loyal, capable operator or supervisor has: 


been dissatisfied with her hours, I have 
sat down and gone over the matter with 
her, pointed out our problem and asked 
what she would do if she were in the chief 
operator’s place and the chief operator in 
hers; assuming, of course, that she would 
he just as interested in being a competent 
chief operator as she always had been as 
an operator or supervisor. The answer 
aimost invariably was something like this: 
“Well, I still wish I had the other hours, 
but at least I understand better now why 
| can’t have them, and I am willing to 
forget it until the chief operator can ar- 
range it without hurting the service.” 


“The Schedule” is a big subject, and the 
best we can do is to prepare for average 
conditions with a regular force and to add 
to or take away from the number accord- 
ing to the traffic from day to day and 
other special conditions which may have a 
bearing on the situation. 

So much for the hours we are called 
upon to work. 


I am taking it for granted that the rec- 
ording board is properly laid out, that at 
the smaller toll boards the recorders are 
located in the most advantageous part of 
the board, and that proper instructions 
have been issued as to which operators are 
to team up, if recorders are working ad- 
jccent to outward, two-number or inward 

rators. , 

\ssuming that the schedule is right, 
some of the principal things we should 

ep in mind are: 

Report everything out of order or which 

es not work properly. Just because cer- 
“in trouble has existed for a long time is 

sign it should not be reported or cannot 
fixed. 

'e constantly on the watch for and re- 

't at once any inadequate or unsatisfac- 

y equipment conditions of any- kind 
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We must have the right tools—enough of 
them and in good condition. 

Don’t overlook your responsibility in 
keeping your supervisor or chief operator 
informed about items which you know 
about. The plant men can not fix trouble 
if we do not tell them about it, can they? 

Supervisors and operators should also 
be on the watch for and report dim and 
burned out lights. A periodic and effective 
check to see that recording, two-number, 
inward, information, etc., lamps are not 
burned out is important but often neg- 
lected. 

Are these lamps O.K. on multiple sig- 
nals? When were they checked last? Are 
all drops at magneto boards tested properly 
and regularly? If not, why not? You 
have a big responsibility in this equipment 
matter. 

Order of Appearance. 

Always try to take calls in the order 
they come in. There is a chance for team- 
work here the same as there is at the 
local board. Operators can at times help 


‘one another, and supervisors can help op- 


erators by pointing out signals which have 
been standing longest. 

Another thing to consider in connection 
with prompt answering on _ recording 
trunks, is for each girl to face the board 
squarely and to take her share of the calls. 

It is up to the supervisor to see to it 
that her operators do answer recording 
lights promptly; that they do face the 
beard with eyes to the front and their 
minds on their work—full of life and 
snap—that they are on the watch for 
signals with cord in hand and when a 
light comes up that they go after it. That’s 
the way to take care of the “Prompt An- 
swering” at the recording board! 

Don’t pass up “old lights” with a long 
reach, for a short reach where “a new” 
signal is nearer. That isn’t service and it’s 
unfair to subscribers. 

We have found a number of cases where 
local operators and supervisors were close- 
ly watching to see that calls were being 
answered in the right order and where 
right in the same office recording opera- 
ters and inward operators were paying 
little or no attention to order of appear- 
ance. So, toll girls, don’t forget that 
“order of appearance”! 


Almost any subscriber will be impressed 
more favorably if he is answered in from 
four to eight seconds by the recorder, and 
has his call completed six to eight minutes 
later, than would be the case if it took 
the recorder 40 to 50 seconds to answer 
and the outward operator completed the 
call in three or four minutes. A minute at 
the telephone seems much longer than it 
is—it is a long time to wait. Make it 
snappy ! 

In conclusion, do not forget that the 
evening and night forces should follow the 
same practices as the day force, if- pos- 
sible. Any differences should be made only 
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with the chief operator’s approval. With 
evening and night rates in effect, it is very 
desirable that everything possible be done 
to consider and satisfactorily care for any 
special problems affecting these evening 
and night forces. This is mentioned be- 
cause these problems are sometimes apt to 
be overlooked or neglected. 

And finally, every operator, every super- 
visor, every chief operator and every traffic 
man knows, or can easily find out, just 
what she or he can and should do to bring 
about this prompt, courteous and accur- 
ate recording of a toll call. At the record- 
ing board, as in every other kind of tele- 
phone operating, a most essential thing to 
remember is that: 

“It’s not how much you know, it’s how 
much you use of what you know,” that 
will determine the success of your work 

Just how the public relations will b« 
affected at the recording board will be 
decided by you girls. We want them— 
these public relations—the very best pos- 
sible, don’t we? Of course we do! But 
remembcr, girls, it’s up to you! 


Hoosiers Are Great Talkers — 
Telephone Data Proves It. 

Hoosiers talk by telephone 2,393 days 
every 24 hours, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Indiana Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information. Although this is 
a lot of talking, persons in Indiana do only 
half as much over the telephone as Ohio- 
ans, it is said, but again there are about 
twice as many Buckeyes as there are 
Hoosiers. 

The committee quotes an official of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. as saying that 
his organization handles an average of 
1,148,182 telephone calls per day. These 
calls, it was said, average approximately 
three minutes each, making a total of 
57,400 hours. 

Not all of the calls are long distance 
calls, but the average length is about four 
niiles, it was stated. Indianans, therefore, 
talk about 4,592,728 miles, it has been esti- 
mated. 


Suppose Operator Had Not “Fol- 
lowed Through.” 

A light showed at the switchboard and 
a woman started to speak as the operator 
answered, but stépped, leaving: the:reeeiver 
off the hook. Miss Myrtle Patterson, the 
switchboard operator at Boulder, Colo.. 
sought to reassure the caller that “Cen- 
tral” was listening, but to no avail. “Som« 
thing wrong at that house,” was her de- 
duction. 

The fire department was called and told 
of the event. The fire laddies hurried 
over, found the house in flames and Mrs 
Sloan, who had tried to telephone, uncon 
scious from smoke and perhaps fright. 
Mrs. Sloan and the house were saved, be- 
cause Miss Patterson “was on the job.” 








How Telephone Call Brings a Taxi 


Description of Telephone System of Philadelphia Yellow Cab Co. for Supply- 
ing Taxis to All Parts of the City in Response to Telephone Calls—New 
Equipment Installed in Building Away From Garage to Insure Quiet Location 


The new telephone system of the 
Philadelphia Yellow Cab Co., cut into ser- 
vice the latter part of October, is unique 
in the fact that it is installed in a build- 
ing separate and apart from any of the 
cab company’s property. There were two 
reasons for selecting this location: First, 
the absence of noises that are natural to 
a garage, and, second, the reduction to a 
minimum of the possibility of the de- 
struction of the equipment by fire. 

Early in the present year, the Philadel- 
phia Yellow Cab Co., then operating 280 
cabs in Philadelphia, Pa., found its tele- 
phone equipment totally inadequate to 
handle its business and asked the Bell 
Telephone Co. to thoroughly study its 
telephone problems with a view to in- 
stalling sufficient equipment to handle its 
telephone business with its expected in- 
crease and with the ultimate aim of op- 
erating 1,000 cabs in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

The equipment then in use consisted of 
one nine-position order table handling 20 
trunk lines, six dispatch positions of 
standard P. B. X. type and one P. B. X. 
for general office purposes. 

Inasmuch as it was expected to take 
about six months to supply new equip- 
ment, temporary relief was sought by in- 
creasing the order table positions to 12 
and the dispatch positions to eight. On 
account of the condition of the telephone 
company’s exchange the company was un- 
able to secure additional trunks. 


The company received and completed 
during the month of February 73,601 tele- 
phone calls. A study of the situation 
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showed that in one 
single hour 2,395 
people attempted to 
get the company’s 
order room. The 
order capacity un- 
der the old equip- 
ment was about 
800 calls per hour, 
or 100 calls per 
hour per. order 
taker, although an 
exceptionally e x- 
pert order taker 
can take 120 or- 
ders per hour. 














After a very 
thorough and com- 
prehensive study 


of all phases of 
the problem, it was 
decided to install the following equipment: 
I. One 20-position order board con- 
sisting of five sections or order board 
turrets, each section containing four 
operators’ positions, the whole design pro- 
viding that 20 operators may be used at 
one time. Each turret has the ultimate 
capacity of 40 incoming trunks. 
Each operator’s position is equipped 
with double headset jacks so that the su- 
pervisor who is standing behind the order 
takers may plug in, in case the order 
taker needs assistance on some particular 
call. 
tables. 
slots 


The turrets are mounted on 
These tables are provided with 
through which order slips are dropped to 
a belt conveyor. The order board is pro- 
vided with 40 incoming trunks, all listed 

as Locust 3200. 








View of Order Room—Equipment Is Designed So That 20 Operators 
May Be Used at a Time. 


Several of these 
trunks, while des- 
ignated in the tele- 
phone directory as 
Lecust 3200, actu- 
ally terminate in 
the “A” out trunk 
multiple of the 
Bell central ex- 
changes. This al- 
several 
exchanges to con- 
nect directly with 
the company’s or- 
der room without 
going through the 
Locust exc hange. 
The arrangement 
of these trunks was 
determined by a 





lows these 
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Each Position of the Dispatch Board Covers a Definite District in 
Philadelphia—The Board Consists of Nine Small Standard Switch- 
boards, Each With a Varying Number of Outside Stations. 


peg count made by the telephone com- 
pany. 

Each order taker’s position is provided 
with one call wire that terminates in a 
lamp and jack on the chief operator's 
board. 

II. One 9-position dispatch board con- 
sisting of nine standard 30-line switch- 
boards. Each dispatch board position is 
connected to a varying number of out- 
lying stations in a particular district oi 
the city. The number of stations on each 
dispatch board is determined by the vol- 
ume of business from the various out- 
lying stations. 

It was aimed to so group these stations 
on the dispatch board that the volume of 
business would be approximately equally 
divided between the nine positions. It 
should be borne in mind that each position 
covers a definite district in Philadelphia. 
coinciding as far as possible with th« 
boundaries of the Bell company’s ex 
changes. The purpose for this will he 
described later. 

III. Chief operator’s board consisting 
of two 30-line standard switchboards. 
These boards will carry call wires from 
the order board. All of the 40 central 
office trunks have terminations in these 
two positions—20 in each position. 

IV. Traffic board consisting of one 3l- 
line standard switchboard. This board !s 
provided with five non-listed central office 
trunks for the use of drivers only. It 1s 
also provided with one tie line to each of 
the nine dispatch boards, making a total 
of nine tie lines to the dispatch, board: 
This arrangement is intended to allow 4 
driver in any section of the city calling 
from a public telephone to connect imme 
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diately with the dispatch operator of his 
district. This board is also provided with 
two tie lines to the private branch board 
located in the company’s general offices. 

Adjacent to the traffic board is a traffic 
desk equipped with four head telephones 
and lamp signals where additional traffic 
desk operators are detailed when traffic is 
particularly heavy. 

V. Miscellaneous equipment consists of 
necessary battery plant, charging equip- 
ment, extension sets for superintendent, 
chief dispatcher, etc., and individual 
operators’ headsets, 

It was determined to locate this equip- 
ment near the central section of the city 
in a new, thoroughly fireproof office build- 
ing, entirely distinct and apart from other 
departments of the cab company. Particu- 
lar attention was given to securing a lo- 
cation where street 
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miniature of this dispatch board, and at 
each position is a small lamp that shows 
the dispatcher exactly how her switches 
are set. 

A green light on the signal board and 
also on the chief dispatcher’s desk, signi- 
fies that there will be some little delay in 
filling orders at the particular location. 
A red light signifies that no more orders 
should be accepted. No light signifies 
that conditions are normal and orders 
should be accepted. 

The signal board in the order room is 
lettered with the names of the various 
telephone exchanges. For instance, lights 


of the dispatcher handling the central dis- 
trict will be labeled “Spruce and Filbert,” 
the name of the central exchanges of the 
city. 

The order taker when receiving an or- 





car and subway 
transportation was 
satisfactory for 
the operators, es- 
pecially at night. 
The quarters are 
equipped with 
Welsbach gas 
lights in case the 
regular electric 
lights fail. A first 
class restroom 
with locker facili- 
ties, electric perco- 
lators, etc., identi- 
cal with those sup- 
plied by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of 














Pennsylvania at its 
newest exchanges 


is also provided for the operators. 

The personnel, with the exception oi the 
traffic desk operators, consists entirely of 
women, and the whole is in charge of an 
exchange superintendent who has had long 
experience in handling large exchanges 
for the Bell company. All the activities 
of the exchange are under her general 
supervision, with the exception of the 
traffic desk employes who are under the 
chief inspector. The traffic desk opera- 
tors occupy much the same position as 
desk sergeants in the police system. 


Particular attention has been given to 
sO arranging the work required of each 
operator that bright girls who have had 
telephone experience, but very little 
knowledge of the city, and scarcely any 
knowledge of the cab business, can easily 
master the details of their work. 


This simplification of tasks has been 
worked out in the following manner: As 
explained above, each dispatcher handles 
a definite section of the city, and is 
within easy reach of two signal board 
switches, one controlling a green light 
and the other a red light situated in the 
order board room. There is on the chief 
dispatcher’s desk, in the dispatch room, a 


Equipment in Control Room Consists of Two 30-Line Boards 
Carrying Wires from Order Board. 


der, after taking the address and name, 
asks the patron for the telephone num- 
ber. This is useful in several ways. As 
soon as the operator hears the exchange 
number she looks at the signal board, and 
if that particular exchange shows a red 
light she says to the patron, “I am sorry, 
but at present we have no cabs available.” 
If a green light is showing she says, “It 
will be about 20 minutes before we can 
send you a cab. Will you wait?” If 
there are no lights she accepts the order. 

The telephone number is also helpful 
in case there is a mistake in the address; 
the order is then immediately returned to 
the chief operator who gets in touch with 
the telephone number and secures the cor- 
rect address. 


In case of some unforeseen reason the 
cab cannot be sent promptly, the patron is 
also advised. For these reasons the com- 
pany believes that securing the telephone 
number is an important feature. 

The layout and equipment have both 
been arranged with an eye to possible ex- 
pansion and everything is so arranged 
that additional telephone equipment can 
be easily installed if the present equip- 
ment is found inadequate. 
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You Can’t Afford to Miss the 
Minnesota Convention. 

A splendid program has been arranged 
for the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association, to be 
held at the West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
next week, January 22, 23 and 24. A 
glance over the program should be suffi- 
cient to convince every Minnesota tele- 
phone man that he cannot afford to miss 
this convention. And telephone men in 
other states will find it a pleasure and a 
profit to assemble with the telephone men 
of the Gopher state. 

The program includes addresses and 
papers on a variety of subjects including 
collections, substation protection, insur- 
ance, directory practices, transmission 
losses, cable maintenance, relations be- 
tween telephone and telegraph companies, 
as well as messages from the officers and 
President F. B. MacKinnon of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

Some 29 manufacturers and jobbers 
will present exhibits showing the latest 
developments in telephone equipment and 
supplies. The program follows, in full: 

TUESDAY MoRNING, JANUARY 22. 

Registration and visiting of exhibits. 

TuESDAY AFTERNOON. 

President’s address, by Jay 
Glencoe. 

“Collection Methods,” by F. W. George, 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D. 

“Central Office and Substation Protec- 
tion,” by George R. Folds, Chicago. 

“Compensation and Public Liability In- 
surance,” by J. E. Scanlan, St. Paul. 

Appointment of committees. 

WEDNESDAY MorNING, JANUARY 23. 

“Standard Forms and Standard Tele- 
phone Directory Practices,’ by R. M. 
Woolfolk, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Transmission Losses,” by J. D. Taylor, 
Minneapolis. 

Reports of committees. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Demonstration in completing a telephone 
call in a large city, by Miss Adelaide 
Rogers, Minneapolis. 

Address by Hon. M. B. Pitt, president, 
Society American Constitution, Crescent, 
Iowa. 

Election of directors and other business. 

“Observations from the National Asso- 
ciation’s Point of View,” by F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Banquet, entertainment and dance, ex- 
hibitors acting as hosts. 

TuHurRspAY MorninG, JANUARY 24. 

“Cable Maintenance,” by H. B. Nelson, 
Minneapolis. 


Greaves, 


DISCUSSION. 

“Relations Between Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companies,” by J. C. Nelson, Min- 
neapolis. 

Unfinished business, committee’s reports 
and other business. 
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Progress of the United States Shown in Statistics, 1900-1923 
By O. P. Austin, Statistician, National City Bank of New York. 
(000 Omitted) 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1914 1910 1900 
Area (square miles) ............- *3,027 *3,027 *3,027 *3 027 *3,027 *3,027 *3,027 
eer 111,856 110,000 106,900 105,700 97,928 92,175 76,303 
DE tii cea eos bhednseed ogee +$300,000,000 No data No data +$400,000,900 $187,740,000 $107,104,000 $88,517,000 
ee IE ci dsc ecudnevdduess eos 22,350,000 $22,964,000 $23,976,000 24,330,000 1,188,000 1,146,000 1,263,000 
pO et SPPePer Teer rete 1,055,000 898,000 997,000 1,024,000 22,863 21,342 40,160 
EE ee ae 284,090 468,810 638,559 150,540 66,539 43,340 44,573 
I i cri ont eda Bi 49,022 27,345 £133,537 466,420 112,039 118,563 48,267 
Gold produced, value ............. No data 48,849 50,064 - 51,187 94,530 90,269 79,170 
NS Ee ee eee ee eee $60,190 80,680 10,570 16,990 53,458 104,724 99,273 
Gold in United Statest........... 4,049,151 3,784,600 3,294,000 2,707,000 1,871,000 1,635,000 1,034,000 
Gold im GIFGUINTIONS 2.2.22 0c cscesere 403,930 417,126 955,001 854,000 612,000 590,000 610,806 
Gold certificates in circulation ... 386,456 173,000 452,000 390,000 1,026,000 802,754 200,000 
NN INS enc 0ssccsecavele 64,947 70,684 59,433 102,900 30,236 45,217 35,256 
| eee eee 55,907 62,695 52,536 179,037 54,965 55,286 56,712 
Ce Ee eee 767,000 56,240 53,052 55,362 40,068 30,859 35,741 
Silver in circulationf{ ........... 304,545 288,000 336,000 386,000 230,000 208,000 142,050 
Silver ctfs. in circulation{........ 364,258 265,300 201,000 118,000 478,000 480,000 408,000 
Nat. Bank notes in circulationt.. 711,076 727,000 730,398 720,838 715,180 706,660 332,115 
U. S. notes in circulationt........ 302,749 292,300 342,000 337,113 338,000 335,000 313,971 e 
Fed. Res. notes in circulationt... 2,235,346 2,138,713 2,680,000 ee 06—s hanes pO a ere 
Money in circulation ............. 4,729,790 4,375,000 *75,574,000 *+6,087,500 *73,402,000 *73,102,000 *72,173,000 
Bank clearings, U. &....'... 506000. 411,252,000 381,621,000 204,082,000 462,920,000 163,850,000 168,987,000 84,152,000 
Bank clearings, New York ....... 214,621,000 213,326,000 376,780,000 252,238,000 89,760,000 102,554,000 51,964,000 
Deposits, all banks ......6....00. 4£40,034,000 7£37,194,000 +£35,076,000 +£37,683,000 718,517,000 7£15,283,000 717,239,000 
Deposits, National banks ........ 4£14,043,000 74£13,264,000 +412,405,000 +413,705,000 746,269,000 715,287,000 742,458,000 
Deposits, savings banks ......... 7,898,000 7,185,000 6,018,000 6,537,000 4,937,000 4,070,000 2,390,000 
COmetes, GE DOMED 2. cc scccccwcces 3,053,000 2,943,000 2,904,000 2,702,000 2,132,000 1,880,000 1,025,000 
Capital, National banks ......... 1,329,000 1,307,000 1,273,880 1,224,000 1,058,000 950,136 604,756 
Savings deposits (No.) .......... 13,340 12,539 10,737 11,428 11,110 9,143 6,107 
Government receipts, ordinary?t.. $4,013,402 $4,103,000 $5,624,200 $6,704,400 $734,673 $675,512 $567,241 
I 5 ora. a Ga whch'b G isan fe Shah 562,000 358,000 308,100 323,536 292,320 333,683 233,164 
| 2,627,000 3,208,000 4,580,000 5,399,149 380,041 289,934 295,328 
Government expenditures ....... 3,696,006 3,782,000 4,469,000 6,141,745 700,254 659,705 487,714 
GOVOTMMNONE, WEEE conc iccsesecace 397,000 458,000 557,000 1,094,834 173,523 155,912 134,775 
Govermmoent, MAVYS ......cccccces 333,000 476,000 644,373 629,893 189.632 123,174 55,953 
PE ss cine eunt-0 screws diene 264,000 253,000 260,600 213,344 173,440 160,696 140,877 
ng PO ee oe ae No data No data No data 77,926,000 No data 40,991,200 20,514,000 
Farms, gross wealth produced on. No data 14,310,000 12,366,000 18,263,000 9,895,000 9,037,000 5,010,000 
co ee eee No data No data No data 44,638,000 22,790,000 18,428,000 8,975,000 
Factories, value of product ...... No data No data 43,653,000 *162,588,000 24,246,060 *||/20,672,000 *|/11,406,000 
ee ee ree No data 4,652,000 4,138,000 6,981,000 2,118,000 1,991,000 1,107,000 
I NN vice ds Widdbiw tak ere a 3.957,000 3,771,000 6,516,000 8,108,989 2,364,579 1,744,984 1,394,483 
Mpottia, TeeGetws 2... cccccceses 979,006 1,144,000 1,758,637 2,141,009 430,600 369,070 545,560 
Exports, manufacturing material. 1,018,000 925,000 1,288,427 1,968,639 792,716 565,935 325,244 
exports, manufactures .......... 1,883,000 1,622,500 3,330,279 3,826,122 * 1,099,190 766,902 484,920 
errr 3,781,000 2,608,000 3,654,450 5,238,350 1,893,925 1,556,947 $49,941 
Peers, DOGGUES cccccvccccvese 859,000 634,000 1,294,823 1,513,070 475,520 326,408 231,350 
Imports, manufacturing material. 1,476,000 909,000 1,051,365 2,141,454 632,866 566,271 276,241 
Imports, manufactures ........... 1,428,000 1,045,700 1,286,709 1,546,270 768,940 652,810 337,390 
Production, coal (net tons)....... 646,311 417,646 506,395 658,265 513,525 501,596 269,684 
Production, petroleum (gal.)..... +30,000,000 23,150,174 19,821,680 18,622,000 11,162,601 8,801,400 2,672,000 
Production, pig iron (tons)....... 740,000 26,880 16,688 36,925 23,332 27,303 13,789 
Production, wheat (bush.) ....... ‘ 785,000 867,000 814,000 833,128 891,013 635,121 522,229 
Production, corn (bush.) ......... 3,054,000 2,906,000 3,069,000 3,208,267 2,673,006 2,886,260 2,105,102 
Production, cotton (bales) ....... 710,081 9,762 7,954 13,270 15,906 11,568 10,102 
Production, sugar; beet (lbs.) .... 1,768,000 1,350,000 2,180,000 1,453,000 1,466,900 1,024,900 163,458 
Production, sugar; cane (Ibs.) ... 338,000 590,000 352,200 241,998 601,074 750,400 322,500 
Sugar, imported**{ (lbs.) ........ 10,328,000 10,595,000 8,805,250 9,489,220 6,822,000 5,773,120 4,018,120 
Sugar, exported{t (lbs.) .......... 749,885 2,002,600 790,000 1,450,800 96,862 189,436 26,918 
Sugar, retained for consumption 

SD keahrsed sande cenede chnmeees No data 11,237,000 10,548,000 9,733,006 8,793,800 7,360,100 4,477,175 
Farm animals (value) ........... $5,111,256 $4,780,000 $6,051,000 $8,165,190 $5,891,000 $5,138,136 $2,228,100 
NE Sie cat baie ach 0 6k ap 66,352 65,380 65,587 67,120 56,592 61,801 43,900 
TE EE ee fee eee 18,853 19,056 19,208 19,766 20,962 19,833 13,537 
EE ish ack eipraherece ek bein 6 5,056 5,453 5,427 5,041 4,449 4,210 2,086 
RR Per rer rrr 37,209 36,048 37,852 39,025 49,719 52,448 41,883 
| err eer errr 63,424 56,996 56,097 59,347 58,932 58,186 37,079 
UE GOD oa coc icsewceccee No data 7248 267 265 264 250 199 
Vesuels beallt (tome)s ......ccces. 335 661 2,265 3,880 316 342 394 
Autos manufactured (No.) ....... 4,000 2,659 1,680 2,205 569 7 = (is www 
PEE TR TR GOL) nce esccccscccs 12,300 11,550 10,752 7,904 ee.) (Seba Sapueaada 
Autos and parts of, exported..... $102,085 $76,830 $200,708 $223,254 $34,711 $11,180 No data 


*Exclusive of Alaska and island possessions. jEstimated. ¢{Fiscal years. §Calendar years. {Includes subsidiary 
coins. *ftDecember 1 ¢tIndividual deposits. *{Includes farm property. **Includes sugar from United States islands. 
*{Production of year immediately preceding that named. Note.—Circulation statements of 1922 are those of new form 
adopted July 1, 1922. 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 











L. E. Rowe, who has had charge of 
the lines of the Brookings County Tele- 
phone Co., Brookings, S. D., has resigned 
and will take a well-edrned rest before 
again engaging in the telephone game. Mr. 
Rowe was formerly with the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., at Watertown, S. D., 
as wire chief. He has been in the tele- 
phone game for 26 years without the loss 
of a single day, which is a pretty fair 
record. 

A. L. Staderman, recently selected to 
serve as the representative of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
on the telephone group of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, is sec- 
retary, treasurer and engineer of the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. the Kinloch - Bloomington 
Telephone Co., Bloomington, Ill., and the 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co., Paris, II. 
That “A. L.” is a pioneer in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business goes without 
saying, for way back in 1893 he was em- 
ployed at Cincinnati, making telephone in- 
struments to meet the growing demands 
of the Independent movement, which was 
just then beginning to get under way. 

A Buckeye by birth, Mr. Staderman first 
opened his eyes to the wonders of this 
world, on February 20, 1878, in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Although but a boy of 
15 when the fundamental Bell patents ex- 
pired, he secured employment in the manu- 
facturing end of the Independent industry, 
then in its embryo, as previously stated. 

After a year and a half of this work he 
entered St. Xavier College, where he pur- 
sued his studies along classical lines until 
1896. Later he took an engineering course 
at the University of Cincinnati, graduating 
in 1900 with the degree of B. S. After a 
post-graduate course at the University of 
Cincinnati he entered the employ of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as 
equipment inspector, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., his duties being to install 
and inspect equipment. 

“A. L.” became associated with the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. in 
the equipment department in March, 1902, 
having charge of the planning and in- 
Stalling of equipment as well as doing gen- 
eral engineering work. He continued with 
this company until October 15, 1905, when 
he went with the Kinloch Long Distance 
Telephone Co. at St. Louis. 

On April 1, 1906, he was appointed chief 
engineer of the Citizens Independent Tele- 
Phone Co., the Kinloch-Bloomington Tele- 
Phone Co. and the Wabash Valley Tele- 
Phone Co., with headquarters at Terre 
Haute, Ind. These three companies at that 
time had a total of some 6,000 telephones 
in operation. 


In the 18 years during which Mr. 
Staderman has been associated with them 
they have experienced a rapid growth and 
at the close of 1923 had in operation ap- 
proximately 23,000 telephones. In 1913 
Mr. Staderman was made secretary and 
treasurer of these companies, in addition 
to his position as chief engineer. He is 
also, at the present time, a director of the 
Citizens Independent Bloomington 
Telephone companies. 

In December, 1923, he was appointed by 
the United States Independent Telephone 


and 

















A. L. Staderman, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
One of the Group of Early Independent 
Engineers, Is Now Engineering Rep- 
resentative of the United States 
Association. 


Association as its representative on a com- 
mittee of three members to constitute the 
telephone group of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. This tele- 
phone group will represent the Bell and 
Independent telephone industries in the 
consideration of any standardization work 
affecting the interests of the telephone 
industry. 

In announcing “A. L.’s” appointment to 
this committee, President F. B. MacKin- 
non, of the United States association, 
stated that he considers the association 
will be able to reap much greater benefit 
from its participation in the business of 
the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in discussions with the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards and other bodies, inasmuch 
as it is planned that Mr. Staderman shall 
be the engineering representative of the 
association at all technical conferences, and 
that through the reports prepared by him 
the association members can be constantly 
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informed as to matters being considered. 

Mr. Staderman is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States. While 
he is extremely modest and very careful 
not to overstate any facts, other Inde- 
pendent Pioneers hold him in high regard, 
for they know the part he has played in 
the development of engineering in the 
Independent operating field. They know 
that the United States association will be 
actively and capably represented in the 
telephone group of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 

Harry E. McAfee, for the past year 
assistant vice-president of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Denver, 
Colo., became vice-president of the com- 
pany on January 1. 

Sixteen years ago Harry E. McAfee, a 
young man 22 years of age, accepted the 
position of messenger boy with the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Greeley, Colo.—the city named after the 
late illustrious Horace Greeley. Whether 
or not young McAfee heard the echo of 
Greeley’s words, “Go West, young man, 
and grow up with the country,” perhaps he 
does not recall now—but four years later 
his stewardship was of such merit that he 
was selected for district manager at Butte, 
Mont. That was in 1911. Six years later 
he was made the division general manager 
of Montana with headquarters at Helena. 

Montana had been growing more or less 
all of this time and the demands upon the 
telephone company went hand-in-hand 
with the progressive march, yet Mr. Mc- 
Afee continued to live up to the slogan we 
learn he had adopted. It is: “Make a 
Friend a Day.” And because he made 
friends among his company’s customers 
and the citizens as a whole, the company 
needed him for bigger fields. In less than 
four years after he had landed in Mon- 
tana, he was transferred to Denver as com- 
mercial manager. Two months on the job 
as commercial manager, and he became 
general commercial manager. 

A year ago, Vice-President E. M. Bur- 
gess, who has been with the company, for 
many years and who cannot be called a 
young man, found the duties of his office 
overtaxing his strength, so relief was 
given him by making the human dynamo, 
Harry McAfee, his assistant. And on 
January 1, 1923, the messenger boy of 16 
years ago was appointed to a vice-presi- 
dency of the company. 

Some pull eh? Yes the same kind that 
a locomotive exerts upon a string of cars 
—and that is work, work of the real kind 
and properly applied. Mr. Burgess con- 
tinues as a vice-president of the company, 
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both himself and President Ben S. Read 
knowing that they have chosen wisely 
when they handed the reins to the 38-year 
old executive and told him to “go ahead, 
drive your own way, we know that you 
know the road and will bring the bacon 
home.” 


Obituary. 


W. C. Lumpkin, secretary of the 
Coles County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Mattoon, Ill., and director of the IlIli- 
nois Telephone Association, met a tragic 
death about midnight, January 11, when 
his Packard, in which he was riding alone, 
catapulted off the dead end of Wabash 
avenue, in Mattoon, into the Illinois Cen- 
tral subway. 


No witness to the sad accident was 
found; hence it is conjectural iust how 
it happened. It is known that Mr. Lump- 
kin was planning to leave that evening 
for Chicago on the Illinois Central, hav- 
ing made a reservation on the sleeper 
which is picked up at Mattoon at 1:10 
a.m. It is supposed that he was driving 
from his home, expecting to leave his car 
at a garage, as was his custom. 

He was driving west on Wabash and 
it is supposed, in a moment of abstraction, 
failed to observe that he had reached 
South Eighteenth street. It is evident 
that too late he realized that he was 
headed for the subway as the tracks of 
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the wheels showed that he had put on the 
brakes, but the big machine could not be 
stopped quickly on the slippery pavement. 
It shot through the fence that barricades 
the dead end of-the street, jumped the 
switch track on the edge of the subway 
embankment and catapulted over into the 
subway, a sheer drop of 40 feet. The car 
was discovered upside down in the sub- 
way about 12:40 a. m. and the body of 
Mr. Lumpkin lay beneath it. 

This tragic accident is a shock not only 
to those nearest to Mr. Lumpkin, his wife 
and son, Richard, and his father, Dr. I. A. 
Lumpkin, and his many friends in the city 
of Mattoon, but to the entire telephone 
field as well. Mr. Lumpkin was active in 
state association work and his friends in 
Illinois as well as in other states through- 
out the country feel very keenly the loss 
of their co-worker and friend. TrLepH- 
ony’s staff joins with them in convey- 
ing to Mr. Lumpkin’s family their deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. Lumpkin was born in Shelbyville, 
Ill., in 1872, the son of Dr. and Mrs. I. A. 
Lumpkin. When but a youth the family 
moved to Mattoon and there he attended 
and graduated from the public schools. 
He later studied at the Chicago College 
of Dentistry, from which he graduated in 
1892. He returned to Mattoon and joined 
his father in the practice of his profession, 

The Lumpkins organized the Mattoon 
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Telephone Co. in 1894 and the Coles 
County Telephone Co. in 1897. The pres- 
ent Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is a development and offspring of the 
original Coles County company. 

The telephone business grew so rapidly 
and appealed to Mr. Lumpkin so much 
stronger than the profession.of dentistry 
that he soon abandoned his profession and 
devoted his entire time and energy to its 
development. The parent company now 
owns all the toll lines in Coles county 
and exchanges at Mattoon, Charleston, 
Oakland, Ashmore and Humboldt. 

Mr. Lumpkin had a controlling interest 
in the Shelbyville exchange, which during 
the past year has been completely rebuilt. 
Within the last few months, Mr. Lumpkin 
and his associates became the owners of 
the telephone system at Kewanee, III. 

Mr. Lumpkin was a director in the Na- 
tional Bank of Mattoon and the Mattoon 
Building & Loan Association. He laid 
out and developed what is known as 
Lumpkin’s addition, considered the most 
important development of that city. 

He was a member of the various 
branches of Masonry, the Elks lodge, the 
Knights of Pythias lodge and the Mattoon 
Country club. 

Mr. Lumpkin was interested in all civic 
and business movements that meant the 
betterment of the moral, civic and business 
interests of the city of Mattoon. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Report Charge O. K. on Person-to- 
Person Toll Calls. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled, in the complaint of E. R. 
Harbaugh against the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., that whether an individual 
putting in a person-to-person call desires a 
report charge or not, one will be charged 
up and collected from him. 

Mr. Harbaugh complained to the com- 
mission that he did not think the company 
should be allowed to charge him for a re- 
port on whether the person called was in 
or not, when he specifically told them that 
if the operator could not get his man she 
need not bother to tell him, as the fact 
that the man did-not answer would be suffi- 
cient information for him. He sought to 
thus cut down his expenses for service. 


The commission ruled that a report 
charge cannot be divorced from a person- 
to-person call, and suggested that, if he 
desired to decrease his expenses for toll 
service, he use the station-to-station call; 
that a person buys both service and in- 
formation under this rate, and that while 
he has the choice of telling the operator 


he does not care for a report, the charge 
will be properly collected anyway, since 
the expense connected with securing the 
report has already been incurred by the 
company. 

In view of the fact that report charges 
are not authorized where a completed call 
can be put through the same day, it regards 
this as a reasonable requirement. 


Wilsey (Kans.) Telephone Co. 
Secures Rate Increase. 

The Wilsey Telephone Co., of Wilsey, 
Kans., has been authorized by the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission to increase its 
rate for telephone service from $2.25 to $3 
rer quarter. 

The applicant in this proceeding, de- 
cided January 3, is a telephone association 
with each subscriber owning and maintain- 
ing his own line and telephone, both in the 
city and in the country. All subscribers 
except the railroad company have paid $3 
membership dues into the treasury of the 
association and the association as a whole 
owns the lines from the telephone central 
office to the city limits which connect the 
rural lines with the exchange. 


The commission further finds, in con- 
sidering this application, that heretofore 
all of the subscribers have paid a uniform 
price of $2.25 per quarter for the service; 
and that the Wilsey Telephone Co. owns 
and operates joint trunk lines between Wil- 
sey and Council Grove, Wilsey and White 
City and Wilsey and several other small 
towns in that vicinity, over which lines the 
members of all exchanges have free tolls. 

The Wilsey exchange is connected with 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s 
long distance lines and regular tolls are 
charged for talking over such lines, the 
Wilsey exchange receiving its percentage 
of all originating tolls as customarily paid 
by the Southwestern Bell. 

The commission further finds that under 
the old rates that have been in force, the 
telephone company receives approximately 
$2,100 per year in revenues and that its 
expenses are approximately $2,100 per year, 
leaving nothing for interest on the invest- 
ment nor for depreciation. 

The stockholders of the association at 
their last annual meeting instructed the 
board of directors and officers to build 
metallic lines between the Wilsey exchange 
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They Weather the Storms 


BXECUTIVES and engineers can well 

afford to observe the effect of fierce sleet 
storms on trees, because the sleet action is 
difficult to reduce to formulas. 


Experience has shown that big oaks and hickories snap 
like pipestems, while maples, elms and other supposedly 
sturdy trees are quickly wrecked. But through it all 
the sturdy pine weathers the storm, standing erect, even 
though carrying tons of ice on its branches. 


Surely this lesson can be applied to your overhead lines. 
Use International Creosoted Pine Poles— 


Nature made them strong and we 
make them last by treatment. 


International Coansciiog & Construction’ Co. 


Galveston, Texas 
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and those at White City and Council 
Grove. This has been done at a consider- 
able expense, and the company has no 
money with which to pay the cost thereof. 
It was represented to the commission that 
it is the desire of the company to raise the 
rates as asked for in this petition for the 
purpose of producing more revenue so as 
to enable the company to pay the expense 
of the construction of the lines referred to. 

The commission further finds that the 
application of. the applicant should be 
granted, and issued its order accordingly 
effective as of January 1. 


Nebraska Commission on Princi- 
ples of Public Utility Valuation. 
In a recent decision, passing upon the 

valuation of the property of the street car 
company that serves Lincoln and its vi- 
cinity, the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has given its adherence to two dis- 
tinct propositions entering into public util- 
ity valuations. 
pany and its own engineers and experts, 
two complete inventories and appraisals of 
property. 

Having these in hand it refused to at- 
tempt to trace the source of funds which 
were used for construction or the pur- 
chases of new property, as to whether 
they came from earnings, the reserve, or 
new capital, in the period prior to regula- 
tion by the commission. 

It says that the public utility cannot 
complain if its rates of fares were insuffi- 
cient at that time or if its profits were in- 
vested in new plant, which procedure may 
be reflected in operating deficits. The com- 
pany was then free to invest its profits in 


new plant or spread them among the stock-— 


holders as it may have pleased the direc- 
tors. As far as operating results are ma- 
terial to the issues of the case, the com- 
mission declined to use any prior to the 
keeping of uniform accounts. 

The commission also ruled on allowances 
for going concern value. The company 
asked for $325,000. This amount repre- 
sented accumulated deficits, which were 
found from a study of the book cost of 
the property with relation to net earnings 
over a period of years, and was used as a 
measure of the cost of developing the busi- 
ness. Early deficits relate to historical 
costs and not to the cost of replacement at 
a later date, the commissioners said. 

They added that when a utility elects to 
present its property for a new rate base 
during a period of inflated costs and claims 
the advantages resulting from their appli- 
cation, it must also assume the existence 
of all the conditions surrounding the prop- 
erty, such as the market for its service. 
The utility had put replacement value at 
60 per cent above the pre-war costs of the 
property in place. 

The commission says that, in fixing the 
per cent condition of the depreciable prop- 
erty, it gives consideration to all the going 
value that it finds in the property. The 
price a willing buyer will pay for a prop- 


It secured from the com-. 
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erty must be affected by the abnormal op- 
erating costs in recent years. In the case 
of street car companies the going concern 
value must be looked at in the light of the 
competitive situation that exists in the 
presence of the automobile and its bearing 
on the present earning power of such a 
company. 

In passing upon the question of depre- 
ciation the commission recognizes as sound 
a new principle contended for by the com- 
pany’s engineer. In his computations on 
track and overhead he used 30 to 45 per 
cent as a minimum per cent of the cost new 
remaining in the property and treated it as 
non-depreciable, regardless of its apparent 
worth. He justified this practice by the 


statement that in all public utilities various 


classes of plant have a value in service 
which exceeds their cost new less their 
apparent depreciation, because they are 
part of an operated property. 

The commission, however, says that the 
application of this principle may be made 
too liberal. Further, this method fails to 
include a measure of inadequacy and ob- 
solescence in the unit when it is ap- 
parent. It also believes that this method 
of calculating depreciation fails to include 
all the factors which affect the value of 
the property and includes an intangible 
element in the depreciated cost which may 
result from the fact that its component 
parts are connected in a going plant. 

The commission refused to be convinced 
that the use of the inspection method ex- 
clusively, as applied to all classes of plant, 
does not result in a full measure of the 
depreciation existing in the property. Mor- 
tality tables are averages based on past 
experience, and include a measure of in- 
adequacy and obsolescence where it has 
occurred. Their application to existing 
property assumes that inadequacy and ob- 
solescence will occur in the future in the 
same degree that it has in the past. 

The commission does not believe this is 
always true. A unit of plant may serve 
its purpose before progress in the art will 
require its retirement. Age in service, 
however, does affect the value of property 
as time advances. In fixing the per cent 
condition at 76, the commission said it had 
in mind that it included any intangible val- 
ues which may result from the fact that 
its various units are connected with an 
operated plant. 


New Rates for Merged Properties 
in Clinton County, Mich. 
New rate schedules for St. Johns and 
Eureka and rural subscribers in Clinton 
ccunty are allowed by the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission in the order, dated 


December 29, approving the interchange 


of properties in Clinton county by the 
Union Telephone Co. and the Clinton Tele- 
phone Co. This order gives the com- 
mission’s approval to the plan whereby the 
Union company is to take over the prop- 
erties of the Clinton company in St. Johns 
and Eureka and the Clinton company is to 
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take over the rural properties of the Union 
company in Clinton county. The Union 
company is to receive $5,000 in cash from 
the Clinton company to complete the trans- 
action. 

The new rates for St. Johns and Eu- 
reka, to become effective upon the com- 
pletion of the transfer of the properties, 
are as follows: 


Business, one-party line, $3.25 per 
month; four-party line, $2.75. 
Residence, one-party line, $2.25 per 


month; four-party line, $1.75. 

On the same basis the rates fixed for 
the Clinton company will be: Rural party 
line, within six miles of central office, 
$1.50; six miles or more from central 


office, $1.75. 


Commission Upholds Switching 
Charge of $12 Per Year. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, on January 11, dismissed complaints 
by the Enterprise Telephone Co. and the 
Pine Ridge Telephone Co., operating in 
Allegany county, against a yearly charge 
by the Allegany County Telephone Co., 
Wellsville, of $12 per telephone operated 
by the complaining companies for switch- 
ing service between the Allegany County 
company’s lines and those of the two 
smaller companies. This charge, the com- 
plainants alleged, was unreasonable and 
unjust, but the commission, following an 
investigation by Commission Parsons, 
holds that a lesser rate than $12 would be 
a great discrimination against regular ex- 
change subscribers of the Allegany com- 
pany as the service furnished the com- 
plainants is the same as furnished ex- 
change subscribers. The latter subscribers 
are charged more for it. 

The Allegany company operates in Alle- 
gany county and in part of Pennsylvania. 
When it was formed it took over about 
27 farmer lines and, after the existing con- 
tracts expired, the Allegany company es- 
tablished a new rate for this service and 
complaints by the two companies followed. 

The evidence showed that the Allegany 
company had never earned a dividend and 
its statements of operating costs were not 
contradicted by the Enterprise and Pine 
Ridge companies. The latter lines are 
built and maintained by farmers and con- 
nected with the Allegany County lines and 
service established with every subscriber 
on the latter line. The service given them 
for $12, it was shown, was much below 
the charge per year to the regular sub- 


.scribers of the Allegany County company. 


Ohio Bell Proposed Higher Rates 
for Long Distance Service. 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has filed 
with the state public utilities commission 
petitions for increased rates for long dis- 
tance service. The toll-tariff petition, if 
granted, will go into effect January 21. 
Under the increased rates, initial day 
rates to points over 30 miles but not over 
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A Standard By Which Others 
Are Judged 





VERY Monarch P. B. X. switchboard is an example of that 

superior design and workmanship which, together, have 

made Monarch apparatus the standard of perfection in 
its line. 


Monarch P. B. X. switchboards are extremely simple of oper- 
ation. Many of them have been in service for ten years and more 
with no more than ordinary attention. 


This class of business is very remunerative to telephone com- 
panies as well as a source of satisfaction to their subscribers. We 
will be very glad to answer inquiries relative to P. B. X. equip- 
ment, or to assist and co-operate with managers in closing con- 
tracts for this class of service. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES*"AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


DISTRIBUTORS 








Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ICTOR 
TELEPHONE CELLS 








meme VICTOR 


Service DRY CELL Guaranteed 


for for 
Saw See One Year 


Thin C-ll is Designe for Telephone Ser- 
vice where Depenaability and Long 
Life are Essential. 


MANUFPACTUREO BY 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS CO. 


LANCASTER, OHIO, U. &. A. 














“SERVICE! That’s what I want when 
I buy dry cells.” 

He selected the VICTOR for it is guar- 
anteed to give him, for one year, the 
very best service at a lower ampere 
hour cost. This guarantee goes with 
every VICTOR battery that we sell. 


A battery, uniform in amperage and 
voltage. It is designed and constructed 
to give the least possible internal 
resistance. 


Order a Barrel now! 


They’re Guaranteed ! 





ETT TITTLE ELS TUTTE 


Oh? Carbon Products CG 


LANCASTER. 
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104 miles distant, in station-to-station calls, 
would cost five cents more. There will be 
no change in the rates to points over 104 
miles distant. Initial evening rates to 
points over 64 miles, but not over 104 miles 
would be increased five cents. 

In making person-to-person calls, initial 
rates to points within 112 miles would be 
increased from five to 15 cents, depending 
upon the length of haul. No change would 
be made to points over 112 miles. 

For appointment and messenger calls, 
initial rates to points within 112 miles 
would be increased from five to 15 cents, 
depending upon the length of haul. No 
change would be made to points over 112 
miles. 

For appointment and messenger calls, 
initial rates to points within 112 miles 
would be increased five to 20 cents, also 
depending on the length of haul. No 
change would be made for distances over 
112 miles for this service. 

Charges for overtime messages would 
be increased in the same proportion as 
initial rates. 

Report charges on person-to-person calls 
would be increased from five to 40 cents, 
depending upon the length of haul. 


Findlay (Ohio) Rate Protests to 
Be Heard by Supreme Court. 
The protest of the city of Findlay 

against the increased rates of the Ohio 

Bell Telephone Co. for unified telephone 

service in that city will be heard January 

15 by the Ohio Supreme Court. The new 

rates, which are now in effect, were sus- 

tained by the public utilities commission 
and appealed by the city. 


Public Convenience Big Factor in 


Service Extensions. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
ot. December 22, ordered the Cedar Lake 
Telephone Co. to proceed to extend its ser- 
vice to Charles Christopherson in the 
town of Farmington, Polk county. Ob- 
jection to this extension was filed by the 
Osceola Farmers Mutual Telephone Co.; 
hence a hearing was duly ordered and 
held at New Richmond on December 19, 
1923. The commission’s findings in the 
case are as follows: 

“The testimony shows that a line of the 
Osceola company extends about one-fourth 
of a mile east of Mr. Christopherson’s 
residence and that the proposed extension 
would for this distance duplicate the line 
of that company. However, the testimony 
is clear that Mr. Christopherson exchanges 
work almost entirely with patrons of the 
proponent company; that substantially all 
of his trading is done at Star Prairie or 
New Richmond reached by the proponent 
company’s service; that likewise his 
church, doctor and veterinary are located 
on the proponent’s system. 

It appears also that Mr. Christopherson 
lives at the dividing line between two racial 
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“Ideal for our 


If there’s delicate soldering to be 
done it will surely be found in tele- 
phone or radio work and here’s what 
the Berlat Radio Electric Company 
has to say about their work. 


“We consider it ideal for radio work 
as connections can be soldered very 
much faster than using the old 
method. Have beenusing * * * 
but think your product better for 
radio work.” 


Have you tried Kester Self -Fluxing 
Wire Solder? Let us send you a test 
sample. 
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From ladders to diaphragms— 


HE articles stored, by the New England Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Co., Manchester, N. H., 

on Lyon equipment, range from the heaviest 
to the lightest. 


Notice the compartments and boxes properly ar- 
ranged under the heavy plate counter top. This 
is our Lyon Standard Steel Shelving, arranged for 
a particular need. 


The ladders and other bulky material are on a 
Lyon Bar Rack. 


Here’s a storeroom where order, precision and 
quick service reign. 


Without obligation to you a Lyon Sales Engineer 
will attack your stores problem. With all our ex- 
perience to draw upon with your own need thor- 
oughly in mind, he can work out for you a com- 
plete storage plan. 





Sold everywhere by live dealers in one pound coils, in 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 
al 


Please address our main office. 





Manufacturers 


4211 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. RICHARD F. ELY 
216 Market St. 66 W. Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


KESTER 


_ (Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER 


(ENLARGED PHANTOM STANDARD SIZE 8 INCH DIAMETER) 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY iia. tenes 
Boston hiladelphia Indianapolis 
New York ittsburgh Chicago 
Rochester Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit 





Requires OnlyHleat’ 











Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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Vahentsene—Super vision—Plant—Inductive interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
ENGINEER 





TELEPHONE 
Member A. I. B. E. 
1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hi. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of ee 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 





















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 
We have soived the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
a ~ Accountin ang, Ses System 
Cerro Gordo, 
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Ww. C. POLK 


CONSULTING bevel 9 ENGINEER 
pofaisal a Supervision 
Oan errenge a Moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey Syetom and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 











Cedar Poles 


Northern White— Western Red 


Prompt Shipments Large Assortments 
Butt Treatment If Desired 


CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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groups, his neighbor to the east being af- 
filiated with the racial group served by 
the Osceola company, while Mr. Christo- 
pherson is affiliated with the group served 
by the Cedar Lake company. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is necessary for patrons 
of the Osceola company who wish to reach 
patrons of the Cedar Lake company to call 
by long distance with a minimum charge 
of 25 cents per call, person-to-person. 

In the light of the facts above stated the 
commission is unable to find that public 
convenience and necessity do not require 
the extension as proposed by the Cedar 
Lake Telephone Co. That company is, 
therefore, authorized by law to proceed to 
extend its service to Mr. Charles Christo- 
person.” 


Rate Increases for Morrison and 
Pershing, Mo. 

The Gasconade Valley Telephone Co. is 
authorized by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, in an ordcr dated January 7, 
to establish the following monthly sched- 
ules of increased rates for its Morrison 
and Pershing exchanges, effective Febru- 
ary 1: 


Morrison— 
Business, direct line............... $2.00 
Residence, direct line........... .. ee 
Class A switching service......... 33% 
Class B switching service.......... 1.25 
Class D switching service.......... 1.00 
Pershing— 
Class A switching service.......... $0.33% 
Class B rural service.............. 1.25 
Class D rural service..... igipind? sane 1.00 


Increased Rates for Common Bat- 
tery Service Approved. 

An increase in rates upon the inaugura- 
tion of common battery service is approved 
for the Mayville and New London ex- 
changes of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
in an order handed down December 18 by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. The 
present rates are: $3 per month net for 
one-party business telephone; $2.50 for 
two-party business; $2 for one-party resi- 
dence ; $1.75 for two-party residence ; $1.50 
for four-party residence. The new sched- 
ule of net monthly rates follows: 


Business, one-party telephone....... $4.00 
Business, two-party telephone....... 3.50 
SE NE LE PE 1.00 
i... Uk re errerprerr. 4.00 
Residence, one-party telephone...... 2.50 
Residence, two-party telephone...... 2.25 
Residence, four-party telephone..... 2.00 
SE As Ree ere ee Pe 
RE snipes eesseebinn 2.00 
Switching service ...............6 625 


The commission found, upon considering 
this application for a rate increase, that 
the book value of the Mayville exchange, 
as of December 31, 1922, was $76,959 and 
that during 1923 the investment had been 
increased by $23,450; that an additional 
expenditure of $21,000 in switchboard 
equipment would be necessary before com- 
mon battery service would be offered. The 
investment in the New London exchange 
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™ ‘“Typewrites’* Names, A 

dresses and rates on bitis, 
500 to 1000 an hour. a 
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906W.Van Buren St. Chisago, Ill. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialioes in Appraisals, Ra Suz; 
sacstel, prem Investiga' nas, Orvaniéation es 
J. G. Wray, ay, Fale at £.E 


1217 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 




















CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line fs short, crosses, or 
poe — = many miles it is from 
you simple the operator can use it as 
easily as the men. Reads direct. 


Sent on trial 
STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Ill. 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 




















GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMN BUB_OMID 


Appraisa! Construction Reports 











Arnold Covers 
for 
Telephone Books 


q Save replacement cost 
of Public Station Di- 
rectories by protecting 
them against dirt and 
rough handling. Now 
furnished in du: able 
rary Buckram 
lettered in gold or 
printed. Send direc- 
tory size for prices 
and full particulars. 


ARNOLD COMPANY, Milwaukee. Wis. 
“Originators of the Telephone Book Cover” 
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Securely(, & "fe 


Dear Sir: 
I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Com- 


Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, pag ya 





etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass issued to order a2 many as necessary. 
chain around the load— attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links fee ond vention, Committee ‘has, been 7 * hom 


—" and my last report was that they were 


—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. enti 
le standard and would replace all boom 


Telephone companies find [pen Sasve ast seestond eng extuyp Geast, 


‘7 wivel load Binders ou will probably. receive tame. from the 


del bordered tresttua 
big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Yours very truly, 
(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 
Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


rely satisfactory and that they would be 





























} i In the telephone field dependability is more than 
EX 10e a virtue—it’s a creed. Because Exide Batteries 
are inherently dependable their adoption by tele- 

; BATTERIES phone engineers has been almost universal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batsertes 
for every purpose 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
- 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto. 




















Northern Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


It’s Rightly Named 


“FEver-Protect” 


This cable compound is for un- 
derground cable without use of 

















$ 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. conduit. Through its use, cor- 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS rosion and deterioration of cable 
sheath by chemical action are 
TRADE MARK eliminated. 
Prevents depredation by rats—dampness due to de- 
RELIABLE fective cable sheath and defective wiping of joints. 
from firms that are equipped to It’s flexible. It’s lasting. 
TELEPHONE 77 tte needs ot the industry may oe yg ee 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
" . Incorporated 
3 MITCHELL - . -- = INDIANA 
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Cuts 
Expenses 


Distilled Water—a vital necessity 
in your central storage battery—is 
a real expense, if you buy it. Make 
your own distilled water at a fuel 
cost of %c to 3c a gallon—with 
practically no labor cost. This 
effects a constant saving that soon 
pays for an 


Improved Rochlitx 
Automatic Water Still 


Simple and easy 
to operate. Needs 
no attention ex- 
cept o casional 
removal of waste 
matter. Delivers 
aconstant stream 
of pure distilled 
water —\% to 25 
gallons an hour, 
if heat and water 
supply are con- 
tinuous. 


Write for Prices 
and Full Details 


Weber Bros. 
Metal Works 


120 N. Jefferson St. ons 
CHICAGO, ILL. Still 


ail 


was found to be $39,689 at the end of 1922 
and that before common battery service 
could be offered investments similar to 
those at Mayville would be required. The 
applicant estimated the investment at May- 
ville at $97,000 and at New London at 
$91,000 when the two plants would be com- 
plete for common battery service. 

“These estimates,” the commission states, 
“are in excess of the average book values 
of similar sized exchanges. It would not 
be reasonable, however, to the 
costs of these two exchanges by the av- 
erage other similar exchanges 
when the latter were built during a period 
of much lower price levels. 






Gas 











measure 
costs of 


The only ex- 
change of similar size constructed during 
the period of present increased costs is 
that at Waupun. 
costs of plant were in excess of $100 per 


In that exchange the 
telephone. We do not believe, therefore, 
that the applicant’s estimates for Mayville 
and New London, which average less than 
$100 per telephone, are much out of the 
way.” 

The commission further found that re- 
turn and depreciation charges upon the 
estimated value would amount to $13,095 
at Mayville and $12,290 at New London; 
that based upon average operating expenses 
per telephone for 11 other exchanges, the 
operating expenses at Mayville would be 
$16,696 and at New London $15,224; and 
that the proposed rates would be short of 


TELEPHONY 


meeting the requirements at either ex- 


change by about $2,600. 


Must Extend Lines to Give Service 
to Petitioners. 

The Badger Telephone Co., of Ocono- 
mowoc, is ordered by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, in a ruling handed down 
January 5, to extend its lines in Sections 
7 and 8 in the town of Ashippun, Dodge 
county, to furnish service to Elmer Lopp- 
now and William Petsch. 

After investigating the facts in this case, 
the commission is of the opinion that since 
the complainants are situated in border line 
territory of the Badger and Eureka tele- 
phone companies and the preponderance 
of their business and social relationships 
are with subscribers of the Badger com- 
pany, it is necessary for their adequate 
service that the Badger company extend 
its lines as requested. 


State Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


January 7: The Sunland Rural Tele- 
phone Co. having filed with the commis- 
sion the necessary proof that it is ready 
to furnish the public the various classes of 
service provided for under a recent order 
authorizing that company to move its cen- 
tral office to Jujunga, the commission has 
now authorized that company to place in 
effect increased rates asked for, effective 
February 1. 

January 10: The commission authorized 
the Honey Lake Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation to suspend service 

ILLINOIS. 

January 16: Hearings at Chicago in 
re application of the Lanark Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Lanark, for permission to 
establish schedule of increased rates. No. 
13656. 

KANSAS. 

January 2: The commission authorized 
George Rassette to sell his telephone plant 
and property used in connection there- 
with, located at Roxbury, Kans., and vicin- 
ity, to C. A. Welch, C. L. Wight, and Tom 
Tinkler. Docket No. 6106. 

January 2: The commission authorized 
C. A. Welch, C. L. Wight and Tom Tink- 
ler, partners, to transact the business of 
a public utility and to engage in the tele- 
phone business at Roxbury. Docket No. 
6058. 

January 3. The commission granted 
permission to the Wilsey Telephone Co., 
of Wilsey, to increase its rate for telephone 
service from $2.25 to $3 per quarter. Each 
member of this association owns and main- 
tains his own line and telephone, both in 
the city and in the country. Docket No. 
6000. 

MICHIGAN. - 

December 29: New rates fixed for the 
Union Telephone Co. in St. Johns and 
Eureka and for the Clinton Telephone Co. 
in Clinton County, effective upon the com- 
pletion of the transfer of properties of 
these companies, plan for which is ap- 
proved by the commission. The Union is 


to take over the Clinton company’s prop- 
erties in St. Johns and Eureka and the 
Clinton company is to take over the rural 
lines of the Union Telephone Co. 
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Missourl. 

January 4: The commission suspended 
for a period of 120 days from this date the 
proposed rates, charges and regulations of 
the Pacific Telephone Co., of Pacific, pend- 
ing investigation as to their reasonable- 
ness. No. 3864. 

January 7: The commission authorized 
the Gasconade Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates for telephone service at Mor- 
rison and Pershing. No. 3798. ; 

January 7:. The commission set aside 
its order of October 31, 1923, approving 
the sale of the Wentzville telephone ex- 
change by Cordelia Lusby to John Nobb- 
man. The motion to set aside the original 
order of the commission in this case was 
filed by Cordelia Lusby who stated that 
the sale on which the order was based 
failed of consummation and the contract 
was cancelled. No. 3809. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 7: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Crownover Telephone Co., 
of Sargent, for permission to destroy an- 
cient records; granted. 

January 9: Complaint filed by Herman 
Clancy, of Oakdale, against Oakdale Tel- 
ephone Co. with respect to use of telephone 
in hotel. 

January 9: Complaint of E. R. Har- 
baugh, of Norfolk, against Northwesern 
Bell Telephone Co. with respect to report 
charge; dismissed as without foundation. 

New York. 

January 11: The commission dismissed 
the complaints of the Enterprise and Pine 
Ridge telephone companies, of Allegany 
county, against the yearly charge by the 
Allegany County Telephone Co. of $12 
per telephone operated by the complain- 
ants for furnishing switching service, find- 
ing, upon investigation, that this rate is 
not unreasonable. 

Oni. 

January 3: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. filed with the commission its sched- 
ule of unified rates for the Youngstown 
exchange area, to become effective on 
completion of the consolidation of the Bell 
and Ohio State systems April 1. if ap- 
proved’ by the commission. 

OREGON. 

December 31: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is ordered to cease and de- 
sist from its unjust and unlawful practices 
in connection with the furnishing of 
farmer line switching in the Salem ex- 
change area as soon as practicable, and 
on or before April 1. U-F-400. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 22: The commission or- 
dered the Cedar Lake Telephone Co. to 
proceed to extend its service to Charles 
Christopherson in the town of Farming- 
ton, Polk county. T-1107. 

January 5: The commission ordered 
the Badger Telephone Co., of Oconomo- 
woc, to extend its lines in Sections 7 and 
8 in the town of Ashippun, Dodge county, 
to furnish service to Elmer Loppnow and 
William Petsch. U-2962. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced account- 
ant, lady or gentleman. One who un- 
derstands making out reports for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Public Service Commission. Address 
Home Telo. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—Man for magneto ¢x- 
change and line work. Married pre 
ferred. References. Address Portage 
Home Telephone Co., Valparaiso, !nd. 














